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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

So far as paper can secure anything, the Treaty of Tien-sin is a 
great conquest of the Chinese Empire to public law and civiliza- 
tion, and an immense advance in the international and commer- 
cial relations of our own country. We have already had several 
adumbrations of the Treaty before its text has arrived; the 
latest, from an Anglo-Chinese paper, give us a sufficient idea of 
the compact, which is more complete and efficient than the earlier 
descriptions indicated. We secure the permament residence of 
a British Ambassador at Pekin, with his family, and suite, at 
the pleasure of the British Government; the Minister to meet 
the Chinese Minister on a footing of equality. Consuls are to 
be stationed in as many Chinese ports as are open to us, that 
number being increased by 9, four of them on the river Yang- 
tse-kiang. The tariff is to be revised by an Anglo-Chinese 
commission appointed for the purpose; the revision is to be 
decennial ; and internal transit duties are subjected to regula- 
tions favourable to the British merchant. English is established 
as the official language on the part of the English, and the cha- 
racter “1,” which stands for “ barbarian,” is to be suppressed 
in the Chinese official documents. British ships of war are to 
visit any port in the Empire ; the commanders to be treated on 
terms of equality by Chinese Officials. Thus we introduce into 
China, diplomacy, a consulate, our own war-ships, a native ad- 
ministration responsible to us in matters of personal rights, 
international relations, customs-duties. We have introduced 
the English language, and with stipulations that would suflice to 
secure us rights of ingress, travelling, and trading, we have in- 
trodueed very powerful means for securing the fulfilment of 
these stipulations. The ‘ most favoured nation” clause secures 
to us the right obtained by the Americans, of leasing property 
without official intervention, and British authority over British 
subjects ; while the similar clause in their Treaty, if that has 
been accurately described, gives them the advantages of a per- 
manent residence for their Minister at Pekin; the opening of 
nine instead of two ports ; and the free navigation of the Yang- 
tse-kiang, &e. All these advantages will of course be simi- 
larly shared by Russia and France, or by any civilized 
nation that may put in its claim. China therefore is opened 
for the whole world, to commerce, diplomacy, travelling, and 
responsibility. 


A remarkable incident in the ceremonies at the conclusion of 


the Treaty shows that, even in the hour of submitting to the 
fate dictated to them from without, the Chinese could not lay 
aside their habit of evasion. Kwei-liang, the Chinese Plenipo- 
tentiary, tried to make the separate form of one of the articles-— 
that about the indemnities—a pretext for not appending his 
signature to it, with a hope that it might drop out of sight. 
His secretary, a younger Chinese, saw the impracticability of 
that little piece of diplomatic petty larceny, and he endorsed 


the requirement of the British Interpreter to sign. It is 
reported that the Emperor has perused the Treaty, and 
signified his ratitication. Meanwhile, the old pettifogger 


Keying, who cheated us, without success, is sontenced to suicide, 
as an example to deter the Chinese from disobedience and 
bad faith. 

We have therefore at last encountered Russia in her progress 
down the Eastern shore of Asia; and at no distant day the 


| new ally under the Treaty of Paris haying met more than she 
| bargained for in the Chinese capital. 


While our moves in the diplomatic game at chess are thus 
| favourable to ourselves, and inconvenient to Russia, that Power 
| has stolen a march upon us nearer home, and made a striking 

move into the very midst of our old game. On some terms 
which are at present a matter of historical dispute, Sardinia has 
ceded to the Russian Government, or to a Russian company, a 
ninety-nine years lease of the port of Villafranca ; a commodious 
sea-port on the north-west coast of the Gulf of Genoa. Accord- 
ing to the one account, the Russian Government has obtained 
this port for military purposes; according to another account, a 
commercial company has obtained the cession for the purpose of 
using the harbour as an entrepét or terminus to a new line of 
commercial steamers, with Odessa for the other terminus, and 
Constantinople for an intermediate port. According to the for- 
mer view, Russia has supplied northward of Genoa the loss 
which she has sustained in the Crimea; according to the other 
view, she is simply developing her commercial marine ; and the 
Nord, which has been the organ for bringing out this favourable 
explanation, asks why, because Russia has been precluded from 
having war ships in the Black Sea, she should be denied a port 
for her commercial ships in the Mediterranean? The annuity to 
be given for the accommodation is two millions of roubles; but 
Sardinia must have looked for more than money: and it is easily 
understood that while Russia has thus in some degree retrieved 
the fortune of the Crimean war, Sardinia has obtained support 
and counterpoise to the menacing position of Austria. 





The United States Government has just given a decision 
which was expected with some anxiety. Not long since Lieu- 
tenant Maffit, of the American Navy, captured the Echo slayer 
of Baltimore. The slaver would, no doubt, haye escaped under 
Spanish colours, but Mr. Maflit drew forth her true nationality 
by hoisting British colours, on which she hoisted American; he 
seized her, and took her into Charleston. What should be done 
with the Negroes? ‘ Keep them!” cried the Carolinians, Pre- 
sident Buchanan’s Government has decided to send them back to 
Africa, And what will be done with the slavers? ‘ Release 
them!” ery the Carolinians. Of course the law will decide. 





Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, as Colonial Minister, has taken a 
step which is in complete accordance with the colonial policy of 
his predecessor, and also with the most modern views of the 
British constitution. A riot in Antigua called for the means of 
suppression ; the troops in the island were not sufficient for the 
purpose of restoring order; the colonists spontancously offered 
their services in raising an auxiliary corps ; and when the emer- 
gency was over, they proposed to render their organization per- 
manent, Apparently before learning that discussion amongst 
the colonists, Sir Edward Lytton transmitted a publie despatch 
pointing out demands which press upon the military resources of 
the Imperial Government, and explicitly suggesting to the eolo- 
nists that they should provide for their local self-defence. There 
cannot be the smallest objection to such a proposal, which tho- 
roughly harmonizes with the view of Lord Palmerston’s Goyern- 
ment when the Russian war broke out, and it became necessary 
to withdraw any superfluity of British troops from the Colonies, 


| The letter of Sir Edward Lytton, however, raises some points for 


very graye consideration, The Imperial Government tells the 
Colonies that it cannot undertake to provide for their defence 


| against internal disorders; a confession that the Imperial Go- 


vernment can scarcely find troops to cover the ground which has 
to be defended. This confirms what has already been stated, 
that although the recruitment has sometimes advanced by fitful 
impulses, upon the whole it keeps very short of what it ought to 
be, and of what it would be if the Army were national, its op- 
portunities open to all classes. But if defence by a militia, with 
the alternative of volunteer corps, is so good for British colonies 
in North America, Australia, South Africa, or the West Indies, 
why should the British people see at home nothing but the most 


wi _ abortive burlesque of a militia, without that alternative of volun- 
Ministers of England and Russia will be residing at Pekin—our | teer corps that presents such admirable results in the Colonies ? 
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Are the Colonies less worth keeping that the British Government 
will not spare troops for them; or are the British people less 
capable than the colonists of being entrusted with the defence of 
their own laws and land ? 





The petition from Canada endorsed by the two Houses of the 
Legislature, asking the Queen’s permission for one of the young 
Princes to open the industrial Exhibition at Toronto, has not 
prospered. ‘The informality in the mode of transmitting the pe- 
tition by a private hand, instead of sending it through the Go- 
vernor and the Colonial Office, is said not to have formed the ad- 
verse reason ; which is not distinctly stated. It is conjectured 
to be, that the Queen does not consider the young Princes yet in 
a position to accept such an invitation. The Prince of Wales is 
still under age, while much responsibility rests upon those that 
have the care of his training ; and Prince Alfred has but recently 
joined his ship as a naval cadet, and has to report himself, with 
due discipline, on the expiry of his short two months’ leaye of 
absence. Unless the unwelcome reply is much more genial than 
any version which has come out, the mere refusal, however cour- 
teous, without the intimation of compliance at a later day, will 
certainly excite disappointment. 

The non-acceptance of another invitation has provoked a civil 
war, A patriotic Roman Catholic in Dublin bas discovered, that 
not only did the Lord-Lieutenant remain absent from the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner when Cardinal Wiseman dined with the civic 
chief, but that the Protestant Alderman Lambert, Lord Mayor 
elect, also stopped away, in violation of the treaty in that case 
made and provided. Lord Eglinton has publicly declared that 
he did not stop away from the banquet because Cardinal Wise- 
man was to be there; no such bigotry or personal feeling, he 
said, restrained him; and everybody believes Lord Eglinton. 
But the Lord-Lieutenant can choose his theatre for speaking ; 
Alderman Lambert was compelled to appear in the arena preoc- 
eupied by his enemy. He got up to say that he too did not stop 
away out of anti-papist fecling ; but the patriotic Reynolds re- 
fused to listen, and, with a devotion worthy of a Sesvola or a 
Regulus, not only refused to hear the disproof of a charge so 
atrocious, but avowed that he should continue disturbing any 
man who spoke on the opposite side. Alderman Reynolds knows 
Alderman Lambert’s motives better than Alderman Lambert 
does; if a “bloated bigotry” was not the Lord Mayor elect’s 
reason, Alderman Reynolds chooses to affirm that it shall have 
been so; and he accordingly put on the notice paper, a motion, 
adjourned to the middle of October next, for revoking the elec- 
tion of Alderman Lambert as Lord Mayor of Dublin—because he 
neglected to attend a civic dinner. 





The Ministerialists appear to be almost the only political agi- 
tators alive ; for the late Ministers have retired, like Sir George 
Grey at Alnwick, into the Mechanics Institute style of affairs. 
But with all their popular prestige the actual Ministers can 
scarcely arouse any interest, even in their favourite topic, the 
Reform Bill of 1859. At Walton-on-the-Naze, our old friend, 
** W. B.” has to sit and listen while his own sound speech is 
followed by the oration of the younger and more ardent Ducane, 
recounting how he had opposed certain reforms heretofore, in- 
cluding the admission of the Jews to Parliament; and how he 


Chr Airtropalis. 

The first mecting of the Court of Common Council after the vacation 
was held on Thursday. Mr. Taylor uced a letter from the Minister 
of the King of Sardinia’s Household, expressing his Majesty's sense of 
the courtesy of the Mayor and Corporation when he visited them, and 
enclosing a medal to Mr. Taylor. The letter was ordered to be entered 
on the journals. 

The Town-Clerk is about to retire. Ilis pension, after some debate 
was fixed at 1000/. a year. A pension of 1400/7. was proposed, but that 
was voted down as extravagant. The Town-Clerk’s pension is half-pay, 


The Council of India met again on Wednesday, but very little of its 
proceedings haye reached the public. In default of more substantial 
matter, the reporters describe the Council-room. 

“The Chamber in which the Council hold their deliberations is a remark. 
ably hand and ¢ dious apartment. Until now it has been used 
as the court-room of the old Court of Directors. It is spacious and lofty 
and is lighted by three windows. It is said to form an exact cube of thirty 
feet, and is situated on the ground floor, on the western side of the main 
entrance to the building from Leadenhall Street. It is immediately con. 
tiguous to the hall in which the Court of Proprietors have held their meet. 
ings from time immemorial, and communicates with it by folding-doors, It 
is elegantly ornamented with gilding and mirrors, and the fire-place, which 
is directly opposite the chair of the President, is an interesting work of art, 
enhanced by a fine piece of sculpture, in white marble over the mantel- 
_. emblematic of the relations of the company with its former empire in 
the East.” 

All the members were present except three—Sir John Lawrence, Sir 
Proby Cautley, and Captain Shepherd. They had under discussion the 
scheme for the rearrangement of the home establishment. Some pro- 
gress has been made. 

The following list has been published of the secretaries to the various 
departments under the new government of India. 

Revenue—Mr. Prideaux ; Judicial—Mr. Hawkins; Political—Mr. Kaye; 
Railway and Telegraph—Mr. Danvers; Public Works—Mr. Thornton ; 
Public or General—Mr. Bourdillon. 

Marine and Transport Department.—Superintendent-—Mr. Plowden; 
Accountant-General—Mr. Friend ; Auditor—Mr. Sandoz ; Cashier—Mr, 
Dunsmure; Inspector-General of Stores—General Bonner; Agent to Ad- 
ministrator-General—Mr. Clarke; Statistical Department and Keeper of 
Records—Mr. Hornidge; Chief Clerk—Mr. Onslow. 

Officers of Committees.—Secretary to Finance, Home, and Public Works 
Committee—Mr. Danvers; Secretary to Revenue and Judicial—Mr. Pri- 
deaux ; Secretary to Political and Military—Mr. Eade. 

It will be observed, says the Zimes, that two distinguished men— 
namely, Mr. John Stuart Mill and Mr. Philip Melvill, both retire from 
the public service, with which they have been long and honourably 
identified, the former as the head of the Examiner’s Department, and 
the latter as the Military Secretary. 





Mr. Ernest Jones has put in an appearance as candidate for Green- 
wich. At a meeting held on Thursday he addressed some of the electors, 
Putting aside the points of the Charter, he urged chiefly the necessity of 
the ballot, and advocated the union of the middle and working classes as 
a means of securing a good reform bill. The meeting was requested to 
pledge itself to support Mr. Jones at the next election, but it declined, 
affirming that to give such pledge would at present be premature. 


Mr. Charles Dillon, late lessee and “manager of the Lyceum Theatre, 
passed his examination in the Bankruptcy Court on Thursday, 


Angel Hyam Cohen, a marine store dealer, has been held to heavy bail 
on a charge of receiving two casks of copper and iron stores, stolen from 
Portsmouth Dockyard. When the police went to search his large premises, 
Cohen resisted them, and called his work people to help him. He said he 
did not know what the casks contained, but on his desk was seized the bill 
describing the casks. The counsel for Cohen asserted that it was a dond 
fide bargain. The Lord Mayor at first was indisposed to accept bail; but he 


‘yeilded when it was stated that Cohen’s father was dying. 


The Lord Mayor is engaged in suppressing the costermongers who sell 
fruit and vegetables in the city thoroughfares, on the ground that they ob- 
struct the public. Several have been arrested and fined or imprisoned. 
One of them told the Lord Mayor that if he were not allowed to get his liv- 
ing honestly he must get it by thieving. 





looks forward to no bit-by-bit tampering, but to a satisfactory 
measure, ‘fon so great and vital a question as that of Parlia- 
mentary Reform.” At Tamworth, Mr. Newdegate charms the 


dining farmers of Sparkenhoe with a speech on agricultural pros- | « 


perity, and has to listen to the grave arguments of the veteran | 
Henley, why ‘“ Conservative” should be accounted an extinct 
title, and why the present Ministers are not precluded from 
handling reform. They claim, and not altogether unjustly, an 
act of political oblivion; and the obliging public seems quite 
ready to cancel their antecedents on the understanding that 
Ministers will repay the indulgence by the magnificence of their 
surprises, 


The transatlantic cable seems to be given up, as beyond cure, 
The lesion is conjectured to have taken place about 122 miles 
from the ‘shore; and to have been caused, possibly, by the 
stretching of the cable in hanging down some sudden precipitous 
depth. The portion injured was laid down more rapidly than 
the engineers wished, and hence the ‘slack’? was not nicely ad- 
justed ; if even the bottom of the sea had been previously sur- 
veyed with the requisite minuteness,—which it was not. It is 
all up with the cable, the company, and the whole project !— 
such is the notion for the hour. But surely, after this third 
experiment, we are better prepared than ever to lay down, not 
one, but a dozen cables with success, neither one to cost what 
this has ;—for in that cost we include the experience,—a per- 
manent investment. 


ee 





| Saloon omnibus, that is, one was close before and the other close behin 


} peo t 


Mr. Henry, the Bow Street Magistrate, has had two drivers of the Gene- 
ral Company’s omnibuses before him for obstructing the roads. They were 
the drivers of omnibuses engaged in what is technically called ‘ per 

the 
sompeting vehicle. Mr. Henry says he will put this disgraceful practice 
down. 

The police have recently been actively engaged in trying to obtain cases 
against publicans for serving during church-time. In one instance it was 

Aha a publican had sold some brandy to a poor woman whose hus- 
and had been suddenly taken ill ; and the magistrate dismissed the sum- 
mons. On Saturday, another publican was charged by a constable with 
selling gin. The case came before the Southwark Magistrate, and Mr. Bur- 
cham read the constable a lesson, Mr. Burcham.—‘ Did you smell the 
gin?” Constable_—‘“ Yes, Sir, I did. I took hold of the bottle.” Mr. 
Burcham.—‘ You seem to be rather too fast in your proceedings. How 
were you dressed—in uniform?" Constable.—‘* No, Sir; I had an_oil- 
skin hat on, with straw on it, anda pair of oilskin leggings.’ Mr. Bur- 
cham.—‘‘ Then, you were a sort of amphibious polieeman—half-fisherman 
and half-landsman.”’ Constable-—‘* I acted aceording to orders.” Mr. 
Burcham.—‘‘ Then your orders are contrary to law and justice. I don’t 
velieve you have spoken the truth ; therefore I dismiss the summons.” In 
conclusion, his worship said—‘‘ I think it highly improper for constables to 
go about on Sunday mornings dressed up as bricklayer’s labourers, to en- 
trap publicans, especially in those parts of the districts where they are un- 
known. I shall never convict under such cireumstances unless the evidence 
is conclusive, and I am sure the Legislature never intended that police ofli- 
cers should act as spies.” He hoped his remarks would have some effect to 
put a stop to the system now generally adopted. 


A large part of the tunnel of the Hampstead Junction Railway, @ curved 
line connecting the North London and North Western, fell in last week. 
Forty men had hardly time to escape. The watery nature of the soil ex- 
cavated is the alleged cause of failure. ' 

Two children were burnt to death at Greenwich on Sunday morning. 
They slept in an attic. Mr. Roper, the master of the house, finding it on 
fire, saved his wife, a newly born babe, and her nurse. Ladders to save the 
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children could not be obtained until it was too late. 
taken from the roof sadly injured. 

Three maid servants have been mortally injured by an explosion of gas in 
the house of Colonel Fulke Greville, M.P. They were awakened at night 
by astrong smell of gas, and they carried a lighted candle into the back 
parlour whence it proceeded. 


Provincial, 

Mr. William Beresford and Mr. Ducane, Members for North Essex, 
visited their constituents in the Tendring Hundred on Saturday, and 
dined with them at Walton on the Naze. 
tical speechmaking, and simply expressed his gladness at the good har- 
vest, and his indignation at Cardinal Wiseman. Mr. Ducane said he 
was there to talk polities : and he praised Ministers for their India Bill, 
gloried in the upsetting of Lord Palmerston’s Government, mildly re- 

roached the present Ministry for their course on the Jew Bill and the 
Property Qu ification Bill, but on the whole thought their measures are 
based on “principles of sound and temperate Conservative progress.” 
He referred to Mr. Locke King’s County Franchise Bill, and said— 


A servant girl was 


Mr. Beresford eschewed poli- | 


“I trust I shall not be understood, by opposing that measure, to be op- | 


sed in the main to any further change in our representative system. On 


the contrary, I think that resistance to progressive improvement forms no 


true item in a Conservative creed; and if we persist in opposing all im- 
provement under the name of innovation, the day will soon come—as it 
came in 1831—when we shall be compelled to swallow the innovation di- 
vested of the improvement. I have every hope that in the next session 
Parliament will be enabled to devote its time and attention to the settle- 
ment of this great question. It will be a great and Herculean task, for on 
one side are those whose desires are boundless, and on the other are those 
who would fain act on the principle of ‘leaving well alone.” What the 
provisions of the new Reform Bill will be it is impossible for any one to 
speculate upon, but, at all events, I will say this much, that while, on the 
one hand, I trust the question will be dealt with in an io pape and 
comprehensive spirit, so, on the other, I trust it will be settled so as to be 
regarded in the country in the light of a final settlement. There is in my 
opinion, nothing more detrimental to the progress of sound legislation than 
reopening and tampering bit by bit and piecemeal with so great and vital 
a question as that of Parliamentary reform.” (Cheers.) 

The annual meeting of the Oxfordshire and Banbury Agricultural As- 


| 


sociation, on Tucsday, Colonel North in the chair, gave Mr. Henley an | 


opportunity of ingeniously talking politics in defiance of the society's 
ee. In his speech he referred to agricultural prosperity, India, the 
Chinese war, and the state of his party. He thought it a “ great re- 
lief to every Englishman to find that about a fourth part of the naval 
forces of the country, which has hitherto been occupied some 15,000 or 
16,000 miles away, will, in consequence of the treaty with China, be en- 
abled to return, and at all events, if not altogether discharged, be engaged 
in cruizing nearer home, ready for any emergency.” 

On the state of his party he spoke more at large. 

“« At many of the meetings which have lately taken place in various parts 
of the country there has been a considerable quantity of loose talk by what 
I might almost term loose fish—(ZLaughter)—in reference to the Govern- 
ment. Persons who are now occupying similar positions to that which I 
have the honour to fill have been subjected to somewhat coarse remarks. 
Some have abused us for being Conservatives, and others have abused us be- 
cause they say we are Liberals. (Laughter.) Now, I am old enough to 
remember when the name ‘ Conservative’ first came up, for unfortunately 
Iam not a young man. I believe, however, that the three points which 
were then raised, and the defenders of which were called Conservatives, are 
now scarcely known. 
Those three points were, first, an indiscriminate attack upon the Irish 
church ; secondly, a demand for church property to be put into secular 
pockets; and, thirdly, the independence of the House of Lords. Those 
were the three points on which the Conservatives stood. T'wo of them were 
attacked furiously for many years, but now all of them have died away. I 
certainly don’t see why we should be abused for being Conservatives and for 
not going whooping and halloaing about these matters when nobody makes 
any attack upon them. I do not think we have any right to be abused be- 
cause we have stood still solely because those partics who were opposed to 
us have given up attacking the questions which originally constituted Con- 
servatism. i 
that the Conservative party will be found wanting in their defence. With 
regard to the future, I am sorry that I cannot pretend to say anything at 
all. You know very well that the Government are in this position. ‘The 
parties who made the Reform Bill have chosen for the last six or seven 
years to find fault with their own work. Mind you, it was no work of the 
Conservatives. (Laughter and cheers.) It was no child of ours, and, 
therfore, we have had nothing to say to it; but the parties who constructed 
it have been themselves the very men who have amused themselves for the 
last six or seven years in singing out all over the country that it must be 


altered. In fact, they have dirtied their own nest to sucha degree, that | 


they have felt most uncomfortable in it. (Laughter and cheers.) They 
have never attempted to mend it themselves, but nevertheless they still say 
that it wants mending. The cry has now gone on for some years. As 1 
said before, the Reform Bill was no child of ours; but, at the same time, if 
there is any pessibility of our mending it so as to satisfy all parties, I see no 
reason why we should not make the attempt.” 


At any rate they have long ceased to be attacked. | 


and an opinion from Mr. Foley, a county Member, that whether John 
Bull likes it or not, he will have to dip his hands deeply into his pockets 
to provide adequate defences. ‘* Whether Cherbourg is a menace or not, 
it is an accomplished fact, and must be treated in a business-like 
manner,” 

Some signs of political agitation show themselves in the North, 
There is a Northern Reform Union of Durham and Northumberland 
which boasts of having held thirty numerously attended public meetings, 
and of having been unopposed. ‘The Council of the Union says that its 
object is “to disseminate useful political information, and to urge the 
middle and working classes to increased interest in political affairs, but 
free from the personal and class declamations of the Chartist times.” 
In a few weeks the “ winter campaign” is to be opcned at Newcastle, 
when “ Mr, P. A. Taylor, of London, the gentleman that the supporters 
of the Union have pledged themselves to contest the representation of 
Neweastle at the next election, and other well-known reformers of the 
advanced school, are expected to be present.” 


Sir George Grey presided over the annual dinner of the Northern 
Union of Literary and Scientific Institutes given at Alnwick on Tuesday. 
He delivered a speech on the blessings of knowledge, and the uses of 
reading-rooms, including a defence of the much maligned light literature 
and newspapers. 


Some days age, the body of a Mr. Potbury was found dead in a quarry at 
Everton, “At first it was Supposed that in a state of inebriety he had fallen 
into the quarry. An investigation has shown that he must have died by 
suffocation, and have been placed in the quarry. A Jury have found that 
he was wilfully murdered by come person or persons unknown. 

Sheffield has been the scene of one of those calamities which arise from 
panic. Strangely enough, the scene was in a * Surrey Music-hall,” and it 
was like our own calamity when Mr, Spurgeon preached in_the real Surrey 
Hall. There were, on Monday evening, gathered in the Sheffield Surrey 
Hall some three thousand persons. They were distributed in a pit, boxes, 
and galleries, as in atheatre. While a Madame Marictta was singing, some 
one raised an alarm,—it was said a pistol was fired,—people rose from their 
the songstress fled from the stage; when the proprietor, Mr, You- 
dan, appeared, and, energetically appealing to the pe opie, showed that no 
danger existed. The performances were renewed; but now a cry of 
Fire!’ arose ; Mr. Youdan's voice failed to calm the affrighted minds of 
his hearers; indeed, they did not stop to hear, but, rushing headlong down 
the stairs, crushed cach other to death. Some descended from the galleries 
into the pit; others dashed into the private reoms, and on to the stage. 
Five persons were killed on the spot, and two fatally injured, Had there 
been no panic, none would have been hurt or killed, 

A Coroner’s inquiry which has been instituted seems likely to show that 
the noise of an explosion whence the first alarm proceeded was caused by an 
explosion of gas. A lad in the gallery, determined to ‘* have a smoke,” 
struck a lucifer on oue of the seats, and a small explosion immediately fol- 
lowed. Inspector Linley gave a striking account of the terrible confusion 
of the crowd, ‘ The deceased Philip Child was one of the foremost. He 
slipped, and fell with his head on the stairs. I tried to gather him up, 
when a female named Taylor fell down the stairs and knocked me down. 
and I fell into the corner.” I got up as soon as L could. I then got hold o 
a child, who was underneath several other persons, and I extricated him, 
and gave him to some other persons. I saw Alfred Dale fall head foremost 
on the second landing. Ife moaned, and said, ‘Oh, dear!’ Several per- 
sons passed over his body. I got him up, and handed him forward as soon 
as I could; and also two other persons who were severely injured. Many 
persons were trampled upon, I caught a child, which had come over the 
people’s heads, and which appeared to have been thrown down stairs. 
down stairs turned summersaults.” The inquiry 


seats 5 


Several persons in falling 
is adjourned, 

From time to time the inquiry into the cause of the fatal accident on the 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton railway has been held. Some pro- 
gress has now been made towards, not only a verdict, but a knowledge of 
the causes. Captain Tyler, Government Inspector of Railways, has from ac- 


| tual experiments formed the opinion that “the guard did not apply his 


If similar questions should ever be raised again I do not think | 
| tached to the shackle is deficient, 
| third of its section, con 


| collision occurring ? 


Mr. Langston, one of the Members for Oxford, being present, took up | 


this theme, and took Mr. Henley at his word. 

Mr. Henley had told them in reference to the Reform Bill that the Whi 
had so dirtied their nest that they found it impossible to remain in it, and 
that the honourable gentlemen who had succeeded them in the possession of 
the nest were also so dissatisfied with it that they were determined at length 
to make an alteration, y 
tive Government were really disposed to try their hands in giving the country 
a better Reform Bill than that which had been passed under the auspices of 
the Whigs. Being a sincere Reformer at heart, he was most anxious to se 
Reform carried out to the fullest possible extent so long as it fully preserved 
the constitution of the country, and he was, therefore, extremely ‘happy to 
tind that his right honourable friend and the present Government were - pre- 
pared to try their hands, because he now hoped to see all parties united in 
carrying a really good measure, such as would prove ultimately bencticial to 
the whole country. : 

On the same day the Sparkenhoe Farmers’ Club met at Tamworth 
Mr. Spooner occupied the chair, and he and Mr. Newdegate were th 
shining lights of the board. But beyond a rap at Cardinal Wiseman 
there Was nothing salient in the speeches of cither. Mr. Webster, how- 
ever, in proposing “* the House of Commons,” and coupling with it some 
allusions to Cherbourg, as a fact that would diminish the cavilling at 
votes for national defence, called forth “ hear, hear !”’ from Mr. Spooner, 


fle was extremely happy to hear that a Conserva- | 





break at all that night, or else that he applied it within only a very short 
distance of the point of collision. I may say that the appearance of the 
break-serew tends to confirm that opinion. From its appearance in con- 
nexion with the nut attached to it, I am of opinion that it was not used on 
the night of the accident. The weld by whieh the eye of the strap is at- 
i so that it was -holding by only about a 
sequently it had only a third of its strength. The 
iron is somewhat inferior, but it would probably not have given way if it 
had not been for this defective weld.”’ The Foreman,—** The guard Cook 
told us that he applied the break when the separation was about six yards in 
width. Do you think, Captain Tyler, that if he had applied the break 
within six, or even sixty yards he could have stopped the train without the 


” 





Captain Tyler.—* Yes, certainly.” 
Mr. Edwin M’Connell, engineer of the line at Wolverton, stated in sub- 


stance the same opinion, * Lf the guard in the hinder part of the train had 
applied his break there would have been no accident.” 
More evidence has been taken and the inquest is adjourned for a fort- 
night. At the com ment of the proceedings on Thursday, a charge was 
le by one of the solicitors who appeared for the injured persons against 





Ir. Bailey, the foreman of the jury, to the effect that before the inquiry he 








had been engaged in th sts of the company in inducing several of the 
sullerers to accept « The foreman, (who is a Baptist minister,) 
gave a long explanation of conduct, from which it appeared that he had 
been present on two occasions at interviews between two of the sufferers and 
the agent of the company, when the question of compensation was being dis- 
cussed, and that hehad taken some share in them. Ultimately, in deference 
to an expression of opinion from the jury, the foreman withdrew, and the 
ing was contint ithout him, 
SCOTLAND. 
Queen Victoria has shown in the Highlands that activity and love ot 


shows when among us Southrons, On Saturday 
rgeldic with all her family, except the Prince of 
Wales, to attend a Highland féte given bythe Duchess of Kent in 
honour of the marriage of the Prince of Leiningen and the Princess 
Marie of Baden. ‘The Priace of Wales arrived at Balmoral in the even- 


wen air which sh 
jesty drove to Ab 





ing. On Monday the Queen rode out in the morning, while the Prince 
Consort went deer stalking, and the Prince of Wales went grouse shoot- 





ing. In the afternoon the Queen drove to Abergeldic. The Prince 
Consort and the I’rince of Wales have continued their sports, and the 
Queen and her daughters have continued to ride and drive abroad. 

The Earl of Derby is in attendance on the (ucen, 
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Mr. Crum Ewing, Member for Paisley, met his constituents last 
week and gave an account of his stewardship with which his hearers 
seemed well pleased. Mr. Ewing defended his conduct in voting against 
Lord Palmerston ; he would have preferred the postponement of the 
India Bill, but he thinks the principle of the measure right, although 
marred by defects in the act itself. 

**T hope it will ever be kept in mind that India must be governed not 
solely for the benefit of this country, but with a view to the prosperity, 
contentment, and happiness of the people, both on their own account, and 
as the only way by which India can be made available as a dependency. 
In nothing must the Government be more careful than how they act in 
matters connected with religion. As Christians, we have a sacred duty to 
perform in promoting our blessed Gospel and in extending the benefits of 
its benign and gracious influence; but let it be remembered that true 
Christianity looks for strength to no external force, and that the British 
~— regard religious liberty as a sacred right for the Mahomedan or the 

indoo as well as the Christian. ‘There must be no Government inter- 
ference with men’s consciences, If, however, the missionaries are neither 
obstructed nor assisted by Government, but if simply strict neutrality is 
exercised, and full protection from insult be guaranteed to Christian con- 
verts—if, in short, Christianity is only allowed a fair stage, but no Govern- 
ment favour, it is all we should ask, and then, and not till then, it will | 
work its own way, and shall prevail as certainly as truth must in the end 
overcome error.’ 

The future of English politics appears in an uncertain light at Paisley | 
as elsewhere. 

* The position of parties is most unsatisfactory. 
tion whatever on the liberal side, while the Ministerial benches are filled 
by men who at heart can have no liking to Liberal measures, and from such 
a source nothing is expected to be done voluntarily. Let us hope that ere 
long, by a fusion of independent liberals, a strong government may be | 
formed, which will command the respect and confidence of the house and of | 
the country. As regards reform: the effect of the change of government 
was to retard the introduction of any measure for another session, and then | 

| 
{ 
\ 
| 











There is no organiza- 


we are promised a Reform Bill, which some people think may be more libe- 
ral than we would have had from the Whigs. This must, however, be 
mere conjecture. My belief is they have not fixed what to propose, and 
will not make up their minds till the last hour, to see with how little they 
can command a majority of the House.”’ 

We understand that the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P., | 
has, within these few days, been on a visit to Glasgow. Possibly an | 
early period of next session of Parliament will reveal some Scotch mea- | 
sure as the result of his visit to the north.—Glasgow Daily Mail. 

The Dumbarton Herald states that should Mr. Smollett resign his seat 
for the county, Mr. Bontine of Ardoch intends to offer himself to the 
constituency on thoroughly liberal principles. | 


IRELAND. 


Cardinal Wiseman has continued his progress about Ireland during 
the week. He has been at Carlow and Waterford among other places, 
and has been everywhere received with great enthusiasm. At Water- 
ford, his half-native city, he was entertained at a banquet. The Mayor, 
Awelling on the sacrifices Irishmen have made to remain in close rela- 
tions with Rome, and the spiritual allegiance due to the Pope, proposed 
his health as the first toast. Cardinal Wiseman, in the course of the 
evening, referred to the “ Papal Aggression” an answer to an allusion 
from the Mayor. 

* Your excellent Mayor has been kind enough to allude to the restoration 
of the Catholic hierarchy in England. (** Hear, hear !”’ and loud cheers.) 
Now, I must disclaim any merit in that great undertaking, which was the 
= and spontaneous work of the present lontiff. It occupied his attention 
‘or years; he meditated on it again and again, and made it the subject of 
fervent and frequent prayer. He then corfided to me the details of the 
measure, and spoke of my returning to England with the title of Archbishop 
of Westminster. You must give to that illustrious Pontiff the glory of this 
oo work, which is the highest act in one of the brightest Pontificates. 

When charged with that solemn duty, with that work which could not be 
attended with the slightest personal feeling, and which was only a simple 
duty to be discharged, it would have been folly for me for one moment to 
waver or express any anxiety about it. I must acknowledge that I felt 
no fear in undertaking the task confided to me, and therefore I have 
no claim whatever to the possession of courage. When it pleased 


| into her own hands. 
| terference with the interests of Trieste. 





the Holy Father to raise me to the office I now hold, and to commit to me, 
as I have said, the details of that great work, I fixed the day on which I 
should arrive in London and take charge of my cathedral church, which 
was then St. George’s. I announced the 6th of December as the day. 
When I left Rome for England I was requested by several to alter my plan 
of proceeding, as I intended to officiate publicly in the church in my new 
capacity. Even upto the day fixed for that’ occasion I received letters 
warning me against the steps I was taking, and assuring me that as soon as 
I should ascend the pulpit to preach a pistol bullet should be lodged in my 
corse. I was told by Catholics that I was to be attacked in the church, and 
that those who would take part in the scuffle were intended to make away 
with me. Now, what was the consequence? The church was never more 
crowded than on that occasion, and never were the sacred functions per- 
formed with greater peace and tranquillity.” (Cheers.) 

The Dublin journals show that Lord Eglinton and his official col- 
leagues are not the only persons who have sinned unpardonably in de- 
clining to dine with Cardinal Wiseman at the Dublin Mansionhouse. 
On Monday, at a special meeting of the Dublin Town Council, Alder- 
man Reynolds gave notice that immediately after the orders of the day 
were read he would move the following resolution— 

* That Alderman Lambert having openly expressed in this council, on 
the 2d ultimo, the day of his nomination to the office of Lord Mayor for the 

ear 1859, that when he returned to his place as a citizen no man would 
able to tell what were his political principles during the year, has by re- 
fusing toaccept the invitation of the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor to dine 
at the Mansionhouse, on the Ist instant, on the ground, as is now publicly 
known in the city, that his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman was to have been 
present at the banquet, grossly violated his promise—that such refusal 
sent to the Lord Mayor at half-past six o’clock on the day of the banquet, 
and signed James Lambert, Lord Mayor elect, is an insult to the whole 
Catholic body, and more particularly to the Catholic members of this coun- 
cil, and believing as we do that political or religious prejudices ought not 
to prevent or obstruct social intercourse, we are of opinion that Alderman 
Lambert is not a fit and discreet person to be elected to the office of Lord 
Mayor, and therefore that the nomination to that office be cancelled.” 
he Alderman Reynolds was unable to bring his motion on that day 
with any chance of a long discussion, but gave notice that he would cer- 








tainly do so in October. 








Faction fights are not at an end in Ireland. At one of these di 
scenes in Limerick county. Hayes, a farmer, has been beaten to death, The 
Clonmel Chronicle calls for the exemplary punishment of the participes 
cromines, 





Foreign aud Calonial. 


Frant?.—The Emperor and Empress are still in the enjoyment of g 
quiet and unostentatious retirement at Biazritz, where, as Jenkins re. 
marks, they move and lounge about like other folk. 

The Moniteur states that, “the produce of the taxes and indirect 
revenues for the month of August exceeds by more than 4,000,000 that 
of the corresponding period of 1857, and that the real surplus is nearly 
6,000,000, if the double decime on the registration dues, which has been 
suppressed since the commencement of the present year, be taken into 
account,” 

Meanwhile, by the order of the Emperor, a new instrument of war. 
called the vaisseau bélier is in course of construction at Cherbourg” 
This is a shot-proof ship, with beaks fore and aft, intended to run down 
hostile ships. 

By tlie orders of the Emperor the battle of St. Cast,—“ bataille gagneé 
sur & Anglais le 11 Septembre 1758 ’’—has been celebrated by the erec- 
tion of a monument, inaugurated on the anniversary of this battle, with 
religious ceremonies, public games, and a “ lecture de vers par M de Ja 
Noue.” 

[Referring to the battle, the Times says ‘“‘ The English of that day 
had committed one of their old follies of invading France with some 
ridiculously small force, and the Duke D’Aiguillon, the then Governor 
of Brittany, fell upon them with a large army, surprised their rear. 
guard while they were re-embarking, killed and wounded 600 men, and 
took 400 prisoners.” ] 

Staly.—tThe lease of Villafranca to Russia has attracted much atten- 
tion, and called forth some sharp comments. The Nord admits the fact, 
but says that, far from wishing to make a Gibraltar or a Toulon of Villa- 
franca, Russia desires nothing more than to take part in the great com- 
mercial movement which is partly created by her produce. It is to be 
expected thatEngland, whose merchants, together with those of Northern 
Germany, have hitherto monopolised the foreign trade of Russia, should 


| regard with dissatisfaction the determination of that country to take it 


Austria, on her part, will naturally dread any in- 
The Paris correspondent of the 
Times professes to know all about it, and to mitigate alarm. 

“The truth of the matter reaches us this morning from Turin. Nothing 
in the shape of a treaty or cession has taken place. The Sardinian Govern- 
ment has temporarily granted permission to the Russian Steam Company of 
Odessa to establish a coaling station at Villafranca. There is no question of 
a Russian fleet mooring there, or of the Lo conversion into a second 
Gibraltar, any more than there are grounds for stating, as one of the most 
eccentric of the Paris papers today did, that henceforward Piedmont must 
be looked upon merely as a Russian province.”’ 

The Morning Post and the Paris correspondent of the Globe treat the 
affair au serieux. 

Prussia.—a letter from Berlin states that the present Chambers are 
to be convoked in October, to give their constitutional eodperation in the 
establishment of the Regency. No other question will be submitted to 
them; all other business being left for the new Chambers, which will 
not be elected before the month of January. 


Wurkey.—Letters from Constantinople received in Paris state that 
there is a conspiracy to dethrone the present Sultan, and place his 
brother Abdul Aziz on the throne. It is said that when the Sultan re- 
cently reproached his ministers, he added, that he knew that a certain 
party desired to put his brother to reign over them in his stead, but 
that they would not find it so easy a matter to make away with him, 
and that they would do well to bear in mind that he was a descendant 
of Soliman and of Mahomet II., and the son of Mahmoud. It is further 
stated, that the conspiracy had gone so far that the majority of the 
foreign Ambassadors at Constantinople had thought proper to inform 
certain leading persons in the plot that, if Abdul Aziz came to the 
throne by violent means, he would not be recognized by the European 
Powers. ll this at present rests upon hearsay. 

It is stated that, at the request of the Sultan, an_ inspector-general 
and three inspectors of the finance department are to be authorized to 
enter the Turkish service, to establish a proper system of keeping the 
public accounts throughout the Ottoman empire. 

A letter from Ragusa expresses doubts as to the possibility of a durable 
peace between the Turks and the Montenegrins. A French Captain of 
Engineers lately passed through Ragusa on his way to Cetigne. The 
Russian Commissioner had returned from Montenegro, accompanied by 
an aide-de-camp of Prinee Danicl. The Turkish expeditionary corps 
near Trebigne had gone into cantonments in the adjacent villages. An 
English cutter had arrived on the 3d at Gravosa, having on board two 
Englishmen of distinction, who proposed visiting the country. 


Sudia.—Telegraphic summaries of news arrived early in the week in 
anticipation of the Bombay mail, which reached London on Wednesday. 
The latest dates are Calcutta August 7, and Bombay August 19. 

In Oude Sir Hope Grant with a compact force had marched from Luck- 
now to Fyzabad to relieve Maun Singh, shut up in his fort at Shahgunge by 
the rebels. The troops encountered no opposition on the march. 
they approached Shahgunge the rebels fled, even before our troops were 
in sight. Tart of the host crossed the Gogra, part retired to Sultanpore, 
where they are supposed to have rallied afresh under Mohamed Hossein. 
Maun Singh went into the British camp on the 31st July. A column 
was sent against the band at Sultanpore. The Begum was still at Boun- 
ree to the north-cast of Lucknow; and the Oude bank of-the 
Ganges is still in the hands of the rebels. The official report says— 

‘*The steamer Burhampooter, on its way downwards from Cawnpore, Was 
fired on from the Oude bank of the Ganges near Doondera, and at Kalikun- 
kur. A party of Madras Sepoys have since destroyed the villages near 
Doondera, from which the firing proceeded. The Burhampooter having 
taken on board at Allahabad two 12-pound howitzers and 130 military po- 
lice, under the command of Captain Donnely, proceeded upwards again to 
search for and destroy the boats of the rebels. Twenty-two boats were 
captured. They were opposed at Manikpore, where was collected a body of 
about 800 men, with two guns. Captain Donnely landed his men, and, 
under fire of the howitzers, cleared the fort and three neighbouring villages. 
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The police behaved remarkably well, Seven men were wounded, two se- 
ae. The rebels lost about thirty-one men killed. They are said to 
hove been commanded by Benee Madhoo’s brother, and were driven back on 
Kalikunkur.” 

In Behar the Shahabad district is still in rebellion. 
open the prison at Arrah, but were repelled from the town. 

“ Brigadier Douglas, who is in military charge of the district, reports 
officially that all he can do is to keep their incursions within bounds, but 
that to maintain even a chain of posts is beyond his power ; he wants more 
men. Colonel Turner, with some Sikh Horse, has been directed to keep 
the Grand Trunk Road open, and with the cold weather the Shahabad cam- 
paign must terminate, Shahabad is one of the richest districts in Bengal, 
and it is pillaged from end te end. It is what an Irish county would be 
with the Rockites masters of the opportunity. The Government would not 
be endangered, but still it would have to put a stop to that condition of 





things. 

In Rajpootans there has been another victory, and the Gwalior fugi- 
tives are dispersed once more, 

* When the last mail left Bombay General Roberts had last been heard 
of at Tonk, while Colonel Holmes with a smati flying column was in ad- 
vance somewhere about Bhoondee, and the fugitive rebels were supposed to 
be making for the fortress of Mandulghur, some 30 miles west of Kotah, 
and 70 north of Neemuch. On the 23d of July Roberts broke up from Tonk, 
crossed the Bunass just before it rose to an impassable height, and, march- 
ing to the westward, was, on the Ist of August within 24 miles of Nussee- 
rabad again. He then turned downward towards Oodeypore, upon which 

int the rebels seemed to be now tending, having outstripped Colonel 

olmes, checked by want of carriage and the saturated soil. On the 8th, 
Roberts at last came up with the enemy, at 5 in the afternoon, after a march 
of 30 miles. Striking the Kotesuree river near Sanganeer, he saw them 
draw up on the other side of the stream. He crossed at once and drove 
them from the field with loss, but his exhausted men could not follow them 
far. The nextday, apparently, Colonel Holmes joined the General. ‘The 
rebels fled towards Vodeypore. Roberts followed on or about the 12th, caught 
them at a village called Kotarea, a few miles north of the town of Nath- 
dwarra, 20 miles above Oodeypore. His victory was complete. ‘The four 
guns carried off from Tonk fell into his hands, with ammunition and stores. 
The enemy suffered heavily, while the casualties of the victors were few. 
The enemy were scattered in all directions, but seemed most to be 
going towards the south-east. Cavalry and horse artillery are gone after 
them.” 

The Bhopal Division is much disturbed. The rebels between the 
Betwa and Tessa rivers, have increased in number, and have made in- 
cursions in the Jaloun district 
A detachment from Calpee has marched to its relief. 
Scindia’s has seized for himself the fort of Paoree, and Brigadier Smith 
has gone to bring him to reason. 

The Calcutta papers report disaffection in the Punjaub regiments, 
but no account of it has been received from Bombay, although the ad- 
vices from the latter are so much later in date. The story is that a part 
ofthe 18th Punjaub Infantry, stationed at Dera Ismail Khan on the 
Indus, was to mutiny, rearm the 39th Native Infantry, murder the offi- 
cers, make for Mooltan, and raising the disarmed regiments there march 
—_ Tahore. ‘The plot is said to have been disclosed in time to frus- 

te it. 

The Governor-General and Sir Colin Campbell are at Allahabad, and 
Lady Canning is on her way thither from Caleutta. 

Lord Harris has been seriously ill at Ootacamund, having at one time 
lost the use of his limbs: but bis lordship is gradually recovering his 
health, and is again able to attend to public business. Sir Patrick Grant 
still contirues to reside at the Neilgherries. 

Lord Elphinstone has left Dapoorie, on a short visit to Ahmednuggur, 
where he will remain about a week. Sir Henry Somerset is at Poona. 

The Zimes “ special” correspondent reports the death of the adven- 
turous explorer and naturalist Adolphe Schlagentweit, one of the three 
brothers already so well known for their scientific researches, pursucd 
under the ‘“e of the East India Company, in India and among the 
Himalayas. He was killed in the Yarkand territory. 

The army has proposed a monument to Sir William Peel and has eet 
on foot a subscription to raise it. 

Some interesting passages may be cut from the general correspondence. 

The Gwalior Men.—* The rebellion seems to be gradually dying out. 
The inactivity of the rebels is in part, perhaps, owing to the rains, which 
impede their movements even more than ours, but its principal cause is ob- 
viously want of heart. The last hope of success died away with the second 
capture of Lucknow, and now even the hope of escape scems to be vanishing 
away. Every Sepoy who falls into our hands repeats the same story. His 
comrades are fighting on without purpose, or plan, or motive, except the 
hope of life and of retaining their enormous plunder. The last is perhaps 
their greatest embarrassment. The Gwalior fagitives, for iustance, after a 
series of movements through Jeypore, Tonk, and Boondee, which can be 
characterized only as ‘ dodging,’ have broken by a ghaut, impassable for 
artillery, into Meywar. Every Sepoy is loaded with gold see. His 
waist-cloth, his knapsack, and his hair, are all alike weighed down with 
these coins—an irresistible temptation, not only from their value, but from 
the ease with which they can be concealed. Beery man’s hand, therefore, 
is against these moving treasuries. The peasants watch for stragglers as 
patiently as dogs. The local troops watch eagerly for the chance of a skir- 
mish, in which every man killed is a fortune to the victors. The bud- 
mashes, among whom they hoped to find allies, find it more profitable to cut 
their throats, and the bee Be Sepoys, hunted by the Europeans, hunted 
by the Rajahs, and hunted by the peasantry, dare neither fight, nor stop, 
nor disperse. The spies report their misery as frightful. In Boondee, they 
had food only onee in two days, and even that was torn from the villagers 
by force.””— Times Calcutta Correspondent. 

Finances.—“ While our trade is in this satisfactory condition our finances 
begin to excite serious alarm. The deficit up to May 1857, was 900,000/. 
It is calculated that by the close of the mutiny we shall have added 
40,000,000/. to our debt in India and England ; in other words, the deficit 
will have increased to 3,000,000/. sterling a year. é native army has been 
actually increased by the recent enormous levies of Sikhs, Punjabees, and 
Pathans, till all idea of saving in that quarter has disappeared. We have 
to pay 45 battalions of additional Europeans, costing in transport, horses, 
commissariat, pay, allowances, &c., nearly 6,000,000/. This raises the de- 
ficit to 7,000,0007. ayear, Against this we have to set the surplus revenue 
of Oude and of the lapsed and confiscated jaghires, the whole of which, re- 

uced as they are by immense gifts to faithful chiefs, will not exceed 
1,000,000/. e have, therefore, to provide for a deficit of 6,000,000/. ster- 
ling. These figures are not mine. They are those of one of the coolest 
thinkers in India, whose occupation is finance, and they demand at least at- 
tention. The remedy, as I believe, is the one you have suggested, the dis- 
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Jaloun itself is threatened by them. | 
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use of a native army, but unless this be ordered from England it will never 
be attempted here. The expenditure going on startles even those who, like 
myself, believe that India can bear more taxes. Take Bengal proper, for ex- 
ample. The country is defended chiefly by a naval brigade, 1000 strong, 
scattered over 12 stations. The men, of course, must - bribed to enlist, 
We are to have five additional European 
regiments, all necessary, but costing 400,000/. We have eight divisional 
battalions of military pelice, all new, and costing 15,000/. at least per bat- 
talion, or 120,0002, Then there are 90 new Deputy-Magistrates, at an 
average of 400 rupees a mouth, and increased pay for all grades of the po- 
lice, Itis all very right and necessary, but there is three-quarters of a 
million added permanently to the unproductive expenditure of Bengal pro- 
per alone, The same thing is going on on a much more extensive scale in 
the North-West. Lord Stanley promises us a Commission of Inquiry on the 
spot, but we have no financiers, and if he sends them from England they can 
effect nothing. It would be a far better expedient to send a financier as 
Fourth Ordinary Member of Council instead of a lawyer. Such an in- 
quisitor would be supported, instead of being checked by the bureaus. The 
Manchester expedient of cutting down salaries will not meet the difticulty. 
The entire income of the Civil Service throughout India is barely, I believe, 
700,000/. a year.”’—Jdem. 

Chinese and Scpoys.—** There have been for some time back alarming reports 
that the Sepoys and the Chinese—‘two such names mingled !’—had con- 
federated in some arcana of the Himalayan range to make a conjoint attack 
on our protected Hill States, while the Russians and the Persians were to 
invade us from Cabul and by other curious routes, Now, it is quite true 
some of our mutinous Sepoys, possibly refugees from Sealkote or trom the 
rough handling of Sir John Lawrence, have made their way to Leh, which 
you will see marked on the maps close to the Chinese fronticr of Thibet. 
It is the capital of Ladakh—forgive this effusion of elementary geography— 
and is ruled by a thannadar, a sort of rural mayor. Seven or eight months 
ago, twelve Sepoys made their way—after many sufferings we may be sure 
—to Leh, and as the smallness of their number excited no suspicion, they 
were permitted to pass through the district and to escape into Rudok and 
Nepaul, hundreds of miles away, through the highest ranges of the loftiest 
Ladakh is a province of our ally Rumbeer Singh's 
territories, and in other parts of his dominions parties of Sepoys are known 
to be still concealed, but the ruler of Cashmere is hunting them, and de- 
livering them over from time to time to the British authorities. Well, the 
avant guard of twelve of these daring fugitives, to whom fear had given 
boldness, arrived at Leh, and passed through it, to continue their extraor- 
dinary adventures in mountains never yet trodden by the foot of European. 
But when 140 Sepoys arrived soon afterwards at Leh the thannadar became 
alarmed, and wroty off to Rumbeer Singh for instructions, in the mean time 
detaining the fugitives at Leh, feeding and treating them very liberally. 
Ile forbade their further progress to Rudok, or Rodok, in the Chinese terri- 
tories, for which they were bound. This information has just reached me 
in a letter from Kyllang, dated July 12, and was communicated to the Ger- 
man missionaries there by Harie Chund, son of the chief of Lahoul. The 
young chicf demands a purwannah from the British authorities, which he 
offers to take to the thannadar of Leh in person, requiring him to place the 
Sepoys in irons, and transmit them well guarded as far as the frontiers of 
Lahoul. It is probable that before this object could be accomplished the 
thannadar may receive orders from Rumbeer Singh for their transmission, 
vid Cashmere, that he may deliver them to the Punjaub Government di- 
reet.”’ 

The Army.—** Army reorganization is now engaging the authorities at 
head-quarters. Colonel Durand has been specially appointed to the red- 
tape department of this most important measure, and many of the best 
officers in the country have been consulted on the subject. The following 
is believed to be the general outline of the scheme most in favour: Ten 
regiments of British Cavalry, each 400 strong; Artillery, to be placed on 
the same footing as Royal Artillery, to be inereased by one battalion, and 
to be all British ; Engineers to be increased, and to be on the same footing 
as Royal Engineers ; thirty regiments of British Infantry, each 500 strong. 
The native force to ve all irregular, its strength to be determined hereafter.” 
—Daily News correspondent, 

€ hina .—The China mail arrived on Wednesday, with the treaty and 
accounts of the signing thereof. 

This took place on the 26th July, the anniversary of the ratification 
of the treaty of Nankin in 1843, A great many officers went up to 
Tien-sin from the gulf of Pecheli; the gun-boats, thirteen in number, 
dressed with flags; and at eventide a procession of English marines and 
engineers, escorted Lord Elgin and Admiral Seymour, who were carried 
in sedan chairs, to an isolated yamun or josshouse, a mile from Tien-sin. 
Preceded by a band playing “ Bonnie Dundee,” the procession reached 
the josshouse as the sun went down, The room wherein the treaty was 
signed was square, On three sides fronting the place of audience were 
ranged the English soldiers. In the centre of the platform the Tartar 
Commissioner Kwei-liang sat, an old man of seventy-four; on the left, 
the Mongol Commissioner Hwashana. In the centre, Lord Elgin had a 
seat and table to himself. Chairs were placed for the suite on either side. 
Lord Elgin was handed from his sedan by the Commissioners, and when 
they had seated themselves the business began. Mr. Wade and Mr. 
Lay, Lord Elgin’s secretaries, stood by his side. As it was arranged, 
while Lord Elgin signed a version of the treaty in English, the Commis- 
sioners signed a duplicate in Chinese. There was a separate article re- 
lating to the indemnity, and Kwei-leang seemed reluctant to sign it ; 
but the pertinacity of Mr. Lay, and the prompt advice of a smart young 
Mandarin Pien, who saw that delay was useless, induced him to sign. 
Then seals were affixed, and the party returned as they had come. It is 
understood that the Emperor agrees to ratify the treaty. 

The treaty itself has not yet been made public. The North China 
Herald presents its readers with something like an authorized summary. 
There are, it states, fifty-six articles in the treaty. The principal are 
these— 

“* Art. 1. Confirms the treaty of peace at Nankin and abrogates the sup- 
plementary treaty and general regulations. | ‘ * 

‘* Art. 2. Provides for the optional appointment of Chinese and British 
Ministers at the courts of Pekin and St. James's, 

“Art. 3. Contains provisions with respect to the permanent establish- 
ment of the British minister at Pekin, his family and suite. 

“ Art. 4. Makes provision for the travelling, postal, and other arrange- 
ments of the Resident Minister. 

‘Art. 5. The British Minister to transact business with the Secretary of 
State on footing of equality. 3 : 

“* Art. 6, The same privileges accorded to Chinese Minister in London. 

“ Art. 7. Provision with reference to consuls and their official rank, 

“Art. 8. Christianity, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, to be 
tolerated, and its professors protected throughout the Empire. 

“ Art. 9, British subjects to be permitted to travel for pleasure or trade to 
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all parts of the interior; arrangements with respect to pussports, and citics 
in the hands of rebels. 

* Art. 10. Chinkiang to be open to trade within a year from the signing 
of the treaty, and three other ports on the Yangtze-kiang as far as Hankow 
to be opened, on the evacuation of its shores by the rebels. 

“ Art. 11. The ports of Niu-chwang (Manchuria), Tangehow (Gulf of 
Pecheli), Tai-wan (Formosa), Swatow, and Kiun-chow (Hainan), to be 
opened in addition to —— ports. : ag : 

* Art. 26. Tariff to be revised by an Anglo-Chinese commission appointed 
for the purpose. 

* Art, 27. Revision of Tariff to be decennial. 

* Art. 28. An official declaration of the amount of transit duties leviable 
at inland custom-houses to be published in English and Chinese. The 
British merchant, however, to be allowed if he chooses to commute the 
transit dues at an ad valorem rate. 

* Art. 29. Reduction of tonnage dues, and a four’ months’ certificate to 
vessels engaged in coasting trade. 

* Art, 50. Official correspondence to be for the future conducted in Eng- 
lish on the part of English officials—to be accompanied by a Chinese version 
for the present—and to be considered the text. 

* Art. 51. The character I (barbarian) to be suppressed in Chinese offi- 
cial documents. 

“ Art. 62. British ships of war to visit any port in the empire. The 
commanders to be treated on terms of equality by Chinese officials, 

** Art. 538. Measures to be concerted for the suppression of piracy. 

“ Art, 54. Favoured nation clause. 

** Art. 55. Conditions affecting the Canton indemnity question, to be 
placed in a separate article, 

* Art. 56. Ratifications to be exchanged within a year.” 

On the 6th July, Lord Elgin and Admiral Seymour reémbarked. 
Their destination was Japan, whither they were to go to present a 
steamer to the Emperor in the name of Queen Victoria. 

War was going on at Canton when the mail left Tongkong on th 
22d July. One report says the allies were losing two men daily by as- 
sassination. The summary of the news is “fires by day—firing by 
night.” Rockets are fired at our ships, and bullets at our patrols, In 
retaliation streets are destroyed. <A boat coming from Iwang-Chulke, a 
neighbouring town, suddenly fired upon a boat of the Amethyst. 
expedition was sent against this town and set a part of it on fire with 
shells. Attacks are made on the East and West gates of Canten by 
“rebel braves”; upon the Magazine Ilill, and the Governor's Y 
The Sepoys in charge of the East gate, it is said, repelled with a 
an attack made on the 20th July. We ave told, “every preeaut 
now taken at Canton to repel this treachery and be prepared for any at 
tack. On the heights especially we are so entrenched and defended that 
it would be more than a Malakoff for a Chinaman to attack. The ya- 
mun where the Commissioners sit i » strongly fortified, and pro- 


ht necessity.” 


vision made for retreating back on the heights } 
united States.—The Arabia arrived at Live rpool on Saturday with 
advices from New York to the lst September. 
The sole incident in the news worth mentioning is on 
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In Case O1 


of great in- 


favour, and the determination is rapidly forming to introduce 
mysteries of the rice and cotton field at the addin racticable te ot > 
sure that no Amistad tomfoolery will be allowed in this case. 

** It is a wedge which cracks the dry log of conservatism in twain. It is 
the real, actual reopening of the African slave-trade, whose legalising must 
soon follow. Emigration to Charleston from the west coast of Africa wil] 
employ the vessels of your own and other northern cities. We wil] have 
our Black Ball, Swallow Tail, and Dramatic lines, and our emigrants wil] 
land at the Mart instead of Castle Garden. For every hundred negroes in- 
troduced a thousand spindles shall fly in Yankee mills. A trade has been 
opened more humanising, of greater wealth and more importance than the 
ultima thule of California and Fraser River. Lieutenants Maffit and Brade 
ford have done the right thing in bringing this brig to Charleston. This ig 
the very spot to give the unfortunates in charge of the President of the 


| Young Men’s Christian Association a fair trial, and to extend a helping hand 


to the fortunates of Congo, who will receive the blessings of the spirit of the 


| age and seatter the seeds of a bounteous harvest in every southern state, 


Nothing, since the New Yors Herald infused the spirit of progress into the 
Charleston Courier, has excited so much talk and se much speculation as the 


| arrival of this brig. 


| push the matter to this issue, 


| precedent is established. 


An | 


| and landed them in the United States. 


*** There’s a divinity that shapes 
Rough hew them how we will. 

The New York correspondent of the Morning Post makes some start. 
ling statements— 

** It will bring the Government at Washington to a decided issue upon 
the question of compulsory emigration—to a point from which no quibble 
can enable them to recede ; and the South Carolinians appear determined to 

The Government is ae in duty to restore 
these Africans to their homes; but South Carolina will demand that they 
shall shall remain here in apprenticeship, after the new French plan of 
slavery en papillotes. Whichever way the decision may turn, a portentougs 
If this cargo of captives leave the American 
shores and are returned as freemen to their own, a terrible stumblingblock 
will be laid in the way of certain deep laid plans; while, if they remain, a 
victory has been achieved by the virtual renewal of the importation of slaves, 
Now, from trustworthy information I have received, I state without hesi- 
tation that, if there is one truth concerning which the present Administration 
are unanimous, it is that in order to save the South, (7. ¢., the owners of the 
human flesh and blood at the South,) steps must be taken to insure the 
speedy legalization of the slave-trade. More yet; steps have been taken to 
induce this desideratum ; and cautiously, secretly, w 1isperingly, the Go- 
vernment and its agents are working to bring a majority upon its side on 
this question, The aim and object of the Democratic party at the present 
moment, I repeat, is the opening and legalization of the African slave-trade, 
The assertion will be disbelieved by those who are ignorant of the cireum- 
stances of the United States, but even to such, one would think, the desire 
for the possession of Cuba would be proof sufficient of this truth. Cuba, 
without the open slave-trade, would be ruin to the slaveholders of the United 
States,”’ 

The Dolphin is the first man-of-war that has captured a cargo of slaves 
In making the prize the officers 
The law of 


our ends, 
+” 


and crew of the Dolphin have had a stroke of good fortune. 


| the United States not only gives them one-half of the value of the vessel, 


terest, an United States man-of-war had actually captured a slaver, and | 


had carried her into Charleston! 

The Dolphin sailing from Sagua la Grande, observed o suspicions 
sail ahead. Uloisting JSritish colours, her commander, Licutenant 
Mafilit, tired a blank cartridge. Deceived by the false colours, the chase 
flung forth the stars and stripes and sailed on. <A shot in her rigging 
brought her to, and personal examination showed her to be a slaver. 
She had on board 318 negroes, the remains of a cargo of 461. Mer 
name was Icho, late Putman; her master was a Yankee, and her crew 
part Americans and part Spaniards. The Echo was sent into Charleston 
as a prize; the Africans were landed and placed under the charge of the 
United States Marshal. The New York Times, however, fears that the 
people of South Carolina will enslave them and sct them to work on th 


plantations. The following communication, which appears in th 
Charleston Mercury, shows that the apprehensions of the New York 
Times as to the designs of the people of South Carolina are not without 
some foundation, though the writer's intention scems to be wholly phi- 
lanthropic. He says 
** We shudder at the thought of their reshipment to the coast of Afri 

with all the attendant horrors of the Middle Passage, to say nothing of the 
enormous expense necessary to carry out so horrible a seheme Can we, as 





Christian people, inflict upon those whose sutlerings on the passage hither 
have, no doubt, been great, the very wrong which we have so long striven 
to abolish? We hope not. Let us take care of them, clothe them, feed 
them, civilize and Christianize them, and show that the * spirit of the age’ 
is to be charitable to our fellow man.” 

A Charleston correspondent of the New Vi 
tically and coarsely writes about the matter. 

55 A she is at our quarantine station, with over 500 coal black Congos 
—fine, hearty, healthy-looking, stark-raked negroes as ever cultivated rice, 
cotton, or sugar. In general appearance they are undistinguishable from 
many a Carolina rice field hand, and are worth probably 500 dollars round. 
They are mostly young, and only sixty women, the latter, however, all 
married, or ought to be. ‘They are to be transferred forthwith to a vacant 
fort in our harbour, erected when Uncle Sam's purse was fuller than it now 
is, which has never been occupied. The United States Attorney is sorely 
exercised ; the Marshal is in the country, and has deputed the duties of his 
oftice to an assistant, who chances to be the President of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. They have been furiously and pertinaciously tele- 
graphing all day to Washington for instructions. But our Uncle Jimmy is 
old and slow. ‘he circumlocution must be enacted. 

** The slave crew, part of whom were brought on in the Echo, the balance 
by the Cahawba, justin from Key West, were carried to our district gaol this 
day, handcuffed. Think of that! twenty men carried handeuttfed through 
the streets of a slavcholding city by the President of the Young Men’s Chiris- 
tian Association > And for what? 


i Herald thus charactcris- 


bringing them to the New World. For rescuing undying souls from the 
night of heathen barbarism and transporting them to the full blaze of the 


Christianity of the 19th century; for redeeming Quashee from a life of in- 
dolence and usefulness, and making him an active, energetic unit among 
philanthropists ! 

* The negroes are much rejoiced at their arrival. They are singing songs, 
dancing, and testifying in every conceivable manner their attainment of in- 
creased happiness. One of them, a daughter of a chief, and tattooed from 
her neck to her haunches, has, through an interpreter, a negro, positively 
refused to go back, and says her followers will not go either. In fact, so 
near as can be learned, they are unanimously in favour of coming on shore, 
and most positively and unmistakably refuse to go to sea again. ‘Their 
music, rude as it is, is gleeful and hearty. Public sympathy is in their 


For purchasing negroes in Africa and | 


but also twenty-five dollars a head prize-money. 





Plisrellaurows. 


The death of Mr. William Weir, the Editor of the Daily News, isa 
publie loss. Ile died on Wednesday last, after a short illness of only 
four days’ duration ; its fatal conclusion created little surprise, as many 
had noticed the effect of wear-and-tear in his aspect, and previous 
illnesses had been sharp and not unfrequent. Born in 1802, Mr. Weir, 
we believe, was originally educated at one of the Scottish universities ; 
at Gottingen, with the prosecution of his classic studies he laid the 
foundation of his knowledge of German and its literature; afterwards 
extending his studies to the languages and literature of France and 
Italy. He was destined to the bar, and, with a rare industry he had 
made progress in the law, with excellent prospects; for to his other 
qualifications he added those of a fluent and eloquent speaker. But his 
course of life was changed by an infirmity which attacked him early— 
ifness that increased with his years; and he transferred his great 
abilities and multiplied attainments from the bar to the journal. He 
obtained a distinguished position as editor of the Glasgow Argus, a 
journal set up by the Whig party with a view of conciliating the sup- 
port of the Liberals in general. Mr. Weir succeeded admirably in that 
object, but at the expense of “ going further” than the Whigs; and in 
1859, in the thirty-seventh year of his age, he resigned his post, and 
came up to London. For some years he was a valued contributor 
to our own journal; he was, we believe, amongst the earliest 
to be engaged on the Daily News, and on the death of Mr. 
i’. Knight Hunt, Mr. Weir accepted the Editorship. He brought 
to his office an extraordinary array of qualifications, for on many branches 
of law, history, geography, literature, biography, and bibliography, his 
active and retentive memory served him like a cyclopedia. Our readers 
scarcely need to be reminded of the manner in which he conducted his 
journal as the most independent of the daily press in the guardianship of 
popular rights, needful reforms, and social improvement. Weir was @ 
man of strong personal sympathies, but his mind was essentially above 
party politics, and the most constant aim of his life was to recover for 
mankind what others had given up to party. Of late he had applied his 
influence to the difficult task of considering how to rescue the Liberal 
party from its complications of inertia, and how to reconstruct it for re- 
newed and healthy action. We had hoped that the weight of his au- 
thority, and the influence of his well known and s integrity, 
might have contributed to the success of that needful but troublous work. 
The task remains for other hands; but, in common with all the best in- 
terests of the country, it has received services from William Weir, of 
which the useful influence will long survive. A great artist has said, 
that even the transient performer aids in developing the resources and 
spirit of art, and thus the perishing executant survives in an immortal 
service: how well may this rule be applied to a man who, master of 
what intellect had done for the world thus far, contributed so powerfully 
to keep other minds right, and confirm the lasting encouragements of 
patriotic action. 








The memorial brought by Mr. Morris from Canada, asking for the 
loan of the Prince of Wales to open the Toronto Exhibition, has been 
submitted by Sir Edward Lytton to the Queen. Her Majesty declines 
the request that the Prince of Wales or some other member of the Royal 
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family should proceed to Canada with the view of opening the Crystal 
Palace at Toronto. Her Majesty it is also understood, highly appre- 
ciates the loyalty to the Crown and the attachment to her person and 
family which prompted the wishes of the petitioners, and expresses her 
sincere good wishes for the success of the proposed Exhibition, and a 
hope that it will produce important and useful results to Canada. 





Rear-Admiral Sartorious has published a letter written by him during 
the Russian war recommending the construction of a new instrument of 
destruction. He proposes that iron cased screw steam ships, with sharp 
prows, should be built, for the purpose of running down and sinking an 
enemy’s ship or ships. He would have them carry a few heavy guns 
capable of throwing shot or shell, and he calculates that they might be 
used to destroy shipping in dockyards, transport troops at sea, or an 
enemy’s fleet. They would, he believes, form an invincible protection 
to our coasts. The Emperor Napoleon has given orders for the construc- 
tion of one of the engines at Cherbourg. ‘The French call it a vaisseau 
bélier ; the Admiral a “ steam ram.” 

The Atlantic cable remains inarticulate. The defect, whatever it may 
be, has not been removed. The electric current appears incapable of 
transmitting intelligible words either from or to Newfoundland. Mr. 
Edward Bright, Professor Thomson, and Mr. Varley have been engaged | 
night and day in watching the signs of the instruments, and in trying to 
ascertain where the defect is. They estimate that the loss of insulation 
has occurred about 270 miles from Valentia. An agent will sail on 
Tuesday for Newfoundland to make inquiries there. 





We have received a copy of the Twelfth Report issued by the Asso- 





ciated Institution for Improving and Enforcing the Laws for the Pro- 
tection of Women. The committee report on two bills which they have 
in hand. The object of one was to remove that anomalous distinction 
by which the debauching of a girl under twelve is a penal offence, but 
not after that age. The bill passed the Upper House, with the con- 
currence of the Law Lords; but in the other house, Mr. Craufurd ob- 
served that a girl is legally marriageable at twelve; and the lawyers in 
the House saw so many difliculties, that Mr. Deedes, who had the bill 
in charge, declined to go on with it. 
cost of prosecuting houses of illfame from the parish to the county; a 
measure to which the Home Secretary, Mr. Walpole, has promised his 
attention. The report states some horrid facts—the existence of a reci- 

rocal import of young French girls into England, of English girls into 
soma some frightful cases of violation, in which the criminal law 


ed; and the existence of certain ruffians * banded together” for the 
urpose of assaulting women criminally. 
for the support already received, but call for more. 
during the past year, ending in March, 1858, were 1097/.; the expen- 
diture left a balance of 77/. 
The Royal Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of the 


sume their investigations on Tuesday next, September 21, in No. 11, 
Committee-room, at the louse of Commons, All persons desirous of 
giving evidence, or of aiding the inquiry, are requested to communicate 
with the secretary, Mr. E. L. Dew, 13, Curzon Street, Mayfair. 


The Mayor of Melbourne has supplied us with a tabular statement 
showing the growth of the city of Melbourne. It is a remarkable array 
of figures, such as few towns could show. 


rate of 6d. in the pound. In 1848, the figures stood—buildings, 2928; 
assessed valuc, 75,493/,; amount of ls. rate, 37747. In 1853, they were 
—buildings, 4980; assessed value, 638,834/. ; amount of 1s, rate, 31,9417. 
In 1858, (the city having lost two wards formed into separate munici- 
palities,) the figures stand—buildings, 11,153; assessed value, 995,947. ; 
amount of 1s, rate, 49,7977. 





Prince Alfred has joined his sister, the Princess Frederick William, at 
Babelsberg. 

The Duke of Cambridge is now on a visit to the Grand Duchess of Meck- 
lenberg Schwerin. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe embarked at Marseilles on the 9th, in the 
Curagoa, for Constantinople. 


The Marquis of Dalhousie, accompanied by Lady Sarah Ramsay and Co- | 
lonel Ramsay, has arrived at Dalhousie Castle, his seat in Scotland, from | 


Malvern Wells. 

Lord Palmerston has now returned from his trip to Paris. A Paris let- 
ter in the Nord of Brussels states that—‘ Lord Palmerston, during the 
last days of his residence at Paris, saw more than once Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, Lord Cowley, Lord Howden, Baron de Rothschild, and M. ‘Thiers. 
M. Thiers came up from his retreat at Franconville, where he is completing 
the last two volumes of his History of the Empire, to see the ex-Minister. 
At one of their meetings at the Hotel Bristol, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
was present, and the! conversation having turned on the state of Turkey, 
M. Thiers asked Lord Palmerston if he thought the ‘sick man’ was about to 
die? The English statesman replied, according to his custom, by pleasan- 
try : ‘I was one day walking in the streets of London,’ said he, ‘when a 
person told me that my pocket-handkerchief was hanging out of my pocket, 
and that I should lose it. Thank you, Sir, I answered, but I believe that 
unless some one pulls it out it will not fall! Well, Turkey is in the same 

tion; if she be not thrown down she will, I am convinced, maintain 
erself perfectly !’”’ 

The budget of news from Germany mention the arrival at the Isle of 
Rugen of Mr. Carlyle, who is travelling over the battle fields of Frederick 
the Great, to collect materials for a history of that monarch. 

Mademoiselle Piccolomini will take leave of the English public at a fare- 
well concert to be given at the Crystal l’alace, on Tuesday, the 28th instant. 
She will sail on the 29th, from Southampton, for a lengthened tour in the 
United States. 

The chess contest between Mr. Mo yhy and Herr Harrwitz is continued ; 
fo pace have been already played, and each of the rivals has won two. 
The who wins seven games is to be the conqueror. 

The King of the Belgians, who has gone to visit his daughter, the Arch- 

Charlotte, reached the Lake of Como on the 9th instant. 

The Duke of Calabria is to be married to the Princess Mary of Bavaria, 
the na sister of the Austrian Empress, Rumour says the King of 
Nap! 1 grant an amnesty on the occasion. 








The other bill would transfer the | 


failed, through the distinction that Mr. Deedes’s bill would have abolish- | 


The committee express thanks | 
The total receipts | 


Count de Morny has been to Biarritz, following Count Walewski, M. 
Fould has gone to Tarbes, whence he will visit his master. 

The Moniteur records one act of imperial ‘* munificence."” The Emperor, 
it seems, has not only given to Count Walewskia large tract of marsh in the 
Landes, but undertook to drain them at his own expense before handing 
them over. He has now began to do so. 

We understand that the late French Ambassador to St. James's is at pre- 
sent on a visit to Scotland, and is staying with Count Flahault at his seat 
of Tulliallan, near Alloa.—Scotsman. 

It is said that Colonel Charras, who received the honourable distinction 
of arrest on the night of the coup d'état, is about to marry an heiress, the 
daughter of M. Kestner, a manufacturer at Alsace, who employs 4000 
workmen. The marriage is to take place at Bale. 

M. Henri de Péne, the contributor to the Paris Figaro, who was so dan- 
gerously wounded by Lieutenant Hyenne in the duel near Versailles about 
four months ago, has taken up the pen again, and writes a letter to the 
Brussels journal, Le Nord, from the baths of Nauheim in Germany. M, 
de Péne states that he has completely recovered from his wounds, and is 
now restored to perfect health. 

The 300th anniversary of the Jena University has just gone off with great 
éclat. The young Royal couple of Prussia presented three marble busts of 
Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling. The Grand Duke Constantine presented to 
the library a splendidly-bound copy of Levate Letters to the Empress 
Maria Feodorovna. It seems that the Emperor Paul once made a tour in 
Switzerland with his wife, ‘reog., under the name of the Comte Du 
Nord, and there became acquainted with the phyiszonomist, At the com- 
memoration there tottered in an old student from Holstein, aged ninety 


leaning on his son, aged sixty; he took his degree in 1792, and could fin 
no co-disciple living among the assembly.—.1/ ! Times, 


According to the Javerness Courier Sir Roderick Murchison Laving come 
pleted his investigations has gone on a visit to the Duke of Richmond at 
Gordon Castle. We believe that Sir Roderick has quite confirmed, in his 
late visits to the north, his former impressions of the order of superposition 
of our Scotish geological formations ; but that he has now been able to put 
down several broad tracts of quartzose and gneiss country as of very different 
He was much struck, we learn, while visiting the quarry on the es- 
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tate of Avoch, in the Black Isle, whence the old red 
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rose Cathedral was taken, to find the rock standing so perpendicular, and 

such universal proofs in the district of a gi ithreak of irruptive fel- 
| spathic rock, after the deposition of the old red sandstone, which it has 

altered, hardened, and tilted over in every possible or imaginable way. 

The vacant judgeship in the Ionian Islands has been bestowed on Mr. 
Patrick Colquhoun, The essential requisites for that appointment are an 
intimate knowledge of the Greek language and of Roman law; and Mr. 
Colquhoun is not only a preéminent scholar in ancient Greck, but speaks 
the modern language with the facility of a native, while he is the author 
of the most learned and authoritative recent work upon Roman civil law.— 
Times. 

We understand that Captain Huish is about to retire from the position 


store and clothing dépéts at Weedon, Woolwich, and the Tower, will re- 


In 1843, there were in Mel- | 
bourne 1095 buildings, assessed at 66,8477, and yielding 1521/., at a | 


| Thomas Assheton Smith, ‘ the greatest sportsman : 


which he has so long occupied with the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company, and that the Board of Directors, on receiving his resignation, 
have unanimously passed a resolution recording ‘* their sense of his great 
ability, integrity, unwearied industry, and steady devotion to the interests 
of this company during the lengthened period of eighteen years, as well as 
the expression of their personal regard and esteem.’’— Daily papers, 

Death has deprived the sporting world of * the British Nimrod’? Mre 
nd most daring rider in 
He was 


| England,” for many years master of the Quorn and Burton Hunts. 


also a great builder of yachts. Out of the sporting world Mr. Smith was 
the proprietor of the rich slate quarries Lianberis, and formerly a 
Tory member of Parliament. 

A new speculation solicits our attention. A company, limited, has been 
formed, styled the Hornsey Freehold Estate Toutine Company, capital 
15,0007. in 3000 5/. shares. This company proposes to buy an estate at 
Hornsey, and lay it out for villas, The frontages are to be let on building 

' leases for ninety-nine years; and the ground 1 are to be paid to the ex- 
| isting shareholders as dividends. From and after 1879, that is to say, 
| twenty years hence, the lessees will have th opportunity oi purchasing 
| their ground rents, and converting their k iid tenures into frecholds. 
As lives drop in, the dividends on the remaining shares will be increased, 
and when the number of lives is reduced to fifty, the whole of the property 
| of the company is to be disposed of by public auction, and the proceeds 
| divided ameng them in proportion to the number of shares they hold, but 
should not the number of lives be reduced to tifty before the 25th March 
1879, then the property to be absolutely sold and divided among the sur- 
| viving shareholders or representative 

Sir Edward Lytton has made arrangements for opening a bank at Van- 

couver’s Island, and ultimately in British Columbia, He has also sug- 


communication to New Zea- 


gested a plan for uniting a fortnightly postal 


land and South Australia r7d@ Panama, with a postal service by the same 
route to Vancouver. Mr. Brew of the Irish constabulary, who served with 
great distinction in the Crimea, has been appointed to organize a constabu- 


lary police in British Columbia. Two chaplains are sent to the colony by 


the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


A copy of a report on the evidence of Sir C. Trevelyan before the Commis- 


sion appointed to inquire into the purchase and sale of commissions in_ the 
Army was published on Tuesday, The Committee appointed by the War 
Office discussed Sir Charles’s recommendations or suggestions seriatim. 
Having given definite answers to certain questions of detail specifically put 


to them, the Committee proceed to show their bearing gene rally upon Sir C, 
Trevelyan’s statement. Sir Charles, they remark, has estimated that a net 
reduction of 81,866/. a year, as compared with the present expense of the 
purchasing portions of the Army, would result from his propositions; but 
the Committee, differing from him in the important item of the expense of 
full-pay retirements, estimate that an increase of about 220,000/. a year 
would be thrown on the public, p/ws the cost of compensating officers who 
have bought their commissions or obtained by service a claim to sell, And 
there are circumstances which might not improbably add still more to this 
increased expenditure, arising out of the proposed discontinuance of widows’ 
pensions. ‘The inquiry of the Committee was confined exclusively to the 
financial bearing of Sir C. Trevelyan’s proposition. The ealeulations of the 
| Committee are endorsed, as correct, by an able actuary, Mr. Charles Gellicoe, 
| vice-president of the Honourable Institute of Actuaries. 


Last week the Duke of Cambridge reviewed the 100th Regiment at Shorn- 
cliffe. He addressed the men, praised their discipline, and the loyalty of 
the colony whence they came. [Won't the Queen give the gallant Cana- 
dians their colours ?} ‘ 

Nearly a hundred men of the local Canadian militia, artillery and cae 
valry, went to New York to take part in the ‘cable celebration.” They 
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were received with honours by the New York Militia, and entertained with 
great hospitality. é 

A small Prussian squadron, perfectiy armed and fitted out, and composed 
of the frigates Gefion, 48 guns, and Thetis, 38, and the corvette Grille, of 6 

ns, has left: the new Prussian port at the mouth of the Jahde for Brest. 
Tamiral Prince Adalbert hoisted his flag on board the Gefion, and is to com- 
mand the squadron during its cruise in the Mediterranean. 

There is a great talk about new docks that are to be built at Gravesend, 
on the site of the Rosherville Gardens; not without foundation. It has 
been affirmed and denied that the Government have a hand in the matter, 
sub rosa. 


Branksea Castle and estate late the property of Colonel Waugh were vainly 
offered for sale by public auction on Tuesday ; no one bid rose to the upset 
price of 50,000/. demanded. 

A “Sufferer,” dating his exclamatory lamentations from Kensington, 
September 14, tells the Zines that ‘Colonel Waugh is in London! 
The writer saw him in a cab, on Sunday, near Hyde Park. My friends are 
sufferers by the Eastern Bank, having lost all they possess. Why should 
this wholesale plunderer be at large while they are starving? Pray use 

our influence giving publicity to this, that he may be apprehended and 
compelled to disgorge some of his ill-gotten wealth. You will have the 
thanks of the widow, the orphan, and the ruined soldier.” [An odd way to 
get a man apprehended! Would it not have been more effective to have con- 
sulted the police >} 

Mr. Thomas Allsop, once supposed to have beenimplicated in the plot of 

the 14th January, returned to London last week. 


The Registrar-General reports that the deaths 


London is now healthy. 
Death from 


last week, 1060, were 543 below the corrected average. 
diarrheea has greatly declined. 
The Manchester Examiner publishes a letter, stating that a person is in 
custody at Gibraltar, charged, on his own confession, with having been em- 
loyed by the murdercr Rush to shoot the Jermy family, He states, so it 
is affirmed, that he, and he only, tired the fatal shots. 


Mr. James Lord, a Liverpool timber-merchant, has been crushed on a 
railroad in America. Mr. Siennes Hunt, a cricketer well-known in the 
north of England, has been killed on a railway near Rochdale. In accord- 
ance with a bad habit of the neighbourhood, he was walking from a ericket- 
ground home along a railway. A train overtook him, he lost presence of 
mind, and was killed. 

A telegraphic despatch from Hamburgh, dated September 16, gives this 
shocking piece of news. ‘* The magazine of the steamboat Hammonia, 
which sailed yesterday for New York, blew up at sea. Out of 293 
passengers of all nations who were on board only five have been wounded.” 

Several children have recently died in Yorkshire from the effects of the 
fruit of deadly nightshade, and of the mountain ash. Of course the poor 
creatures did not know that the berries were poison, 

There has been a serious émente of the convicts in Portland prison, but it 
has been suppressed by the firmness and skill of the Director and Governor. 
In a semi-otticial explanation it is stated, that ‘the present outbreak is at- 
tributed to the men sentenced to penal servitude under the Act of 1853 feel- 
ing it unjust that they should be required to serve out the whole of their 
sentences, while all convicts previous to 1853, and under the Act of 1857, 
are eligible for a proportionate remission for good conduct.” 


Doncaster Races, 

The great nothern gathering for the celebration of the rites of the turf 
has been this year well-attended, and satisfactory. The races began on 
Tuesday. The Doncaster Plate was won by Mr. Singleton’s Hegira, 
eigen gor against ten competitors. The Great Yorkshire Handicap was 
the prize of Mr. Ten Broeck’s American filly Prioress, (Fordham.) She 
defeated eleven Britishcrs. 

The Great St. Leger wes contended for on Wednesday, when Lord 
rose 4 was again disappointed—Toxophilite the favourite running 
fou 

The St. Leger Stakes of 25 sovs. each, for three-year-olds—colts, 8st 
7lb ; fillies, 8st 21b; the second to receive 100 sovs. out of the stakes. St. 
Leger Course, 1 mile 6 fur, 132 yds. 138 subs. 

Mr. J. Merry’s Sunbeam, by Chantieleer, 8st 2lb.......(L. Snowden) 1 


Mr. T. Dawson's The Hadji, 8st 7lb..... casts eeenenreanes (Alderoft) 2 
Mr. J. Merry’s Blanche of Middlebie, 8st 21b..... ccvsece (Withington) 3 
Lord Derby’s Toxophilite, 8st 7lb..... ° eoseeese(S. Rogers) 4 


Betting at starting—2 to 1 agst Toxophilite, 7 to 1 agst East Langton, 
8 tol - The Hadji, 12 to 1 each agst Volta, Longrange, and Knight of 
Kars, 100 to 7 agst Governess, 15 to 1 agst Blanche of Middlebie, 100 to 6 
aget Eclipse, 20 to l agst Sunbeam, 25 to 1 agst Brother to Bird-on-the- 

ing and Gildermire. 

The Race.—Eighteen started. There were two failures, but at the third 
attempt they quitted the post in compact order. Blanche of Middlebie was 
first to show in advance, and directly in her wake were Gildermire, Sun- 
beam, Prince of Denmark, The Hadji, East Langton, Mentmore, Toxophi- 
lite, Longrange, and Volta, as hee as we could make out, in the order 
named. Soon after settling on to their legs the running was taken up by Gil- 
dermire, but she shortly after gave way to Prince of Denmark, Sunbeam, and 
Blanche of Middlebie nearly side by side next, and just behind them were 
Toxophilite and The Hadji, the extreme rear being brought up by Farmer's 
Son and Knight of Kars. At the top of the hill The Courier drew into the 
fourth place, and no material change was made until reaching the wood, 
when the front rank showed several alterations. At the bend Prince of 
Denmark dropped away beaten, and the Hadji and Toxophilite joined Gil- 
dermire, who og ee from the front in the next few strides, and Sun- 
beam, The Hadji, Toxophilite, and Blanche, only were left in the race, Go- 
verness and The Courier heading the beaten lot. On entering the straight 
Sunbeam came to the fore, Toxophilite compounding at every stride. At the 
distance Blanche of Middlebie joined The Hadji and Sunbeam, and the 
three ran a most exciting race home, Sunbeam winning cleverly by half a 
length, the second beating the third by a neck ; two lengths off, Toxophilite 
was fourth; Longrange fifth; Brother to Bird-on-the-Wing sixth; and 
Volta seventh, finished together, clear of Lord Derby’s horse. Governess, 
East Langton, (who never got through his horses,) Mentmore, and Gilder- 
mire were next. Courier, Farmer’s Son, Prince of Denmark, and Eclipse 
formed the last lot, Mr. Howard's horse being “absolutely ”’ last. r. 
Merry declared to win with Blanche of Middlebie. 

The Portland Plate called twenty-cight horses to the post. It was 
easily won by Mr. Saxon’s ancient Briton. (L. py | 

Thursday was not conspicuous for any great event, but the racing 
seems to have been very good. 

The great race on Friday was for the Doncaster cup. Only seven 
horses went to the post. The winner was Lord Zetland’s Vedette, (J. 
Osborne.) 








wueueses 
THE NAVY. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 14. 

Apmina.ty, Sept. 8.—Corps of Royal Marines—The following promotions hay 
taken place, under her Majesty’s Order in Council of the 13th Sept. 1854, in oemne. 
quence of the death of Gen. T. A. Parke, C.B. on the Field Establishment of Gene. 
ral Officers of the Royal Marines—Lieut.-Gen. J. R. Coryton to be Gen. ; Major- 
Gen, J. I, Willes to be Lieut.-Gen. vice Coryton, promoted; Col.-Commandant J 
T. Brown to be Major-Gen. vice Willes, promoted; Col. Second-Commandant A 
B. Strantham to be Col.-Commandant, vice Brown, promoted; Licut.-Col, and 
Brevet-Col. F. A. Campbell to be Col. Second-Commandant, vice Strantham, pro- 
moted ; Capt. and Brevet-Major J. O. Travers to be Lieut.-Col. vice Camppvell, pro- 
moted; First Lieut. R. T. Ansell, to be Capt. vice Travers, promoted; Second 
Lieut, A. W. D. Smith, to be First Lieut. Vice Ansell, promoted, 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, SEPT. 17. 

ApMiRaty, Sept. 8.— Corps of Royal Marines.—Gentleman Cadet J. S. Derriman 
to be Second Lieut. Sept. 14.—Second Lieut. W. C. Hesketh to be First Lieut. vice 
Hope, deceased, 

BIRTHS, 

On the 5th July, at Calcutta, the Wife of Charles T. Metealf, Esq., B.C.S., of g 
daughter. 

Ou the 9th September, at Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, the Wife of George Hal 
Esq., Governor of the Reformatory Prison, of a daughter. , 

On the 9th, at Aston Rectory, Yorkshire, the Wife of the Rev. Andrew Ramsay 
Campbell, of a daughter. 

On the 11th, at New Shoreham, Sussex, the Wife of the Rev. Harris Smith, D.D., 
Vicar, of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at Brighton, the Wife of Colonel Kemeys Tynte, M.P., of a son. 

On the 13th, at Upton Park Villas, Slough, the Wife of E. M. Ward, Esq., R.A,, 
of a son. 

On the 15th, at Brompton, near Chatham, the Wife of Dr. Burns, surgeon, R.N., 
and Medical Officer to the Chatham Convict Prison, of a son, prematurely. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 7th September, at Grasmere, Captain Arthur Harrison, Royal Artillery, 
youngest son of the late Thomas Harrison, Esq., one of Her Majesty’s Commission. 
ers of Inland Revenue, to Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Thomas 
Thompson, Esq., of Ellell, Lancaster. 

On the 7th, at Shildon, in the county of Durham, Henry Hird Forster, Esq., only 
son of the late William John Forster, Esq., of Tynemouth, grandson of the late 
Henry Scott, Esq., brother of Lord Chancellor Eldon and Lord Stowell, to Mary 
Scott, third daughter of the Rev. James Manisty, M.A., incumbent of Shildon, ~ 

On the 8th, at the Roman Catholic Church of St. Andrew, Westland Row, Dub- 
lin, Anthony John Cliffe, Esq., D.L., eldest son of Anthony Cliffe, Esq., of Belle- 
vue, county of Wexford, to Amy, second daughtcr of John Howley, Esq., Her 
Majesty’s First Serjeant-at-Law in Ireland. 

On the 9th, in the parish church of Clontarf, the Rev. Ambrose Sneyd Cave 
Browne Cave, third son of the late Sir John R. C. B. Cave, Bart., of Stretton-en-le- 
field, Derbyshire, to Caroline Mary Anne, Elizabeth Saurin, eldest daughter of the 
Ven. the Archdeacon of Dromore. 

On the Mth, at Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross, by the Rev. Charles Beard, B.A., Ed- 
win Grundy, eldest son of Thomas Wrigley, Esq., of Timberhurst, to Mary, second 
daughter of Edmund Potter, Eeq., of Dinting Lodge, Glossop. 

On the Mth, at St. Matthew’s, Brixton, O. A. Berens, Esq., of Raleigh Hall, 
Brixton Rise, and Cannon Street, City, to Louisa, youngest daughter of the late 
George Pauncefort Cooke, Esq., solicitor, of Watlington, Oxfordshire, for many 
years one of the Coroners of that county. 

On the Mth, at Epsom, Andrew, eldest son of Andrew Johnston, Esq., of Holton, 
Ialesworth, Suffolk, to Charlotte Anne, eldest daughter of the late Rev. George 
Trevelyan, of Maldon, Surrey. 






DEATHS, 

On the 17th August, on board the steamer Hindostan, in the Red Sea, on his way 
from Caleutta home, Colonel J. Turton, of the Bengal Horse Artillery. 

On the 29th, at the Consulate, Jassy, Moldavia, Samuel Gardner, Esq., youngest 
son of the late Henry Gardner, Esq., of Liverpool, for upwards of twenty years Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at that place. 

On the Ist September, at Paris, the Hon. Caroline Crofton ; in her 85th year. 

On the 8th, af Clifton Gloucestershire, Henrietta Browne Clayton, of Carigbyrne, 
county of Wexford, Iveland, only child of Sir Richard Clayton, Bart., of Adlington 
Hall, Lancashire. 

On the 10th, at the Pines, Weybridge, Mary, the wife of Dr. Southwood Smith. 

On the 10th, at Brighton, Anne, widow of Captain William Nugent Glascock, 
R.N., of Onslow Crescent, Brompton. 

On the 10th, in Windmill Street, Gravesend, Richard Patten, Esq., tate Collector 
of Her Majesty's Customs ; in his 69th year. 

On the Ith, at Brighton, Sarah, Dowager Marchioness Townshend, the wife of . 
James Laidler, Esq. 

On the 12th, at the Ranger’s Lodge, near Charlbury, Oxon, Elizabeth Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. H. De Sausmarez, Rector of St. Peter’s, Northampton, and young- 
est daughter of the late Lord Charchill, 

On the 13th, at Acton Burnell, Shrewsbury, Edward Joseph, the infant son of 
Sir Frederick and the Hon. Lady Smythe. 

On the Mth, at Holly-IHill, Hartfield, Sussex, Sarah Anne, Lady Sheffield, relict 
of the Rev. Sir Robert Sheffield, Bart., of Normandy Park, Brigg, Lincolnshire ; in 
her 83d_ year. 

On the Mth, at Baden Baden, Edward P. Mainwaring, Esq., eldest son of Rear 
Admiral Mainwaring, of Whitmore Hall, in the county of Stafford. 


POSTSCRIPT. | 


There is at Glasgow a Council of Trades Delegates. Recently, having 
resolved to hold a meeting on emigration, they, remembering Mr. 
Bright's letter to the Birmingham working men, naturally applied to 
him, and asked him to attend their meeting. Mr. Bright, writing from 
Rochdale, says he cannot be present. But he has read their resolutions 
and is not surprised that great numbers desire to emigrate. After cor- 
recting two errors made by the council, by informing them that the colo- 
nial waste lands do not belong to the Home Government, and telling 
them he does not think it the duty of the Government to provide means 
of emigration for the people, he thus proceeds— 

“* What I have long told the working men is this: here you have no po- 
litical power, for the arrangements of the Reform Bill purposely excluded 
you. Here you are mixed up with the wretched confusion of European po- 
lities, and your sweat is pawned by the crimes of past generations. So tho- 
roughly are you involved in European implication, that in any year you may 
have your taxes raised, and the demand for your labour destroyed, in pur- 
suit of some phantom in which your rulers persuade you that you are inte- 
rested, and your own want of information unfortunately renders you easy 
victims to the delusions practised upon you. Not five years ago you re- 
joiced in peace, and there was a growing prosperity evident in every part of 
the country. Since that time we have sacrificed 40,000 English lives, and 
have spent 100,000,000/, sterling in one short war. You were consenting 
parties to that war; your comradcs shed their blood in its worthless contests, 
and you have paid a portion of your day’s labour and day’s wages ever since 
to defray the cost of it, and your voice, so far as it was heard at all, was in 
favour of the war. What is gained by it? Who has gained except the 
military class and the eaters of taxes ? 

‘To working men these wars with Russia, with Persia, with China, 
bring only taxes, want of employment, precarious and diminished wages, 
and that pressure upon the means of living which urges them to look to 
emigration as a remedy for the evils they endure. And it isa remedy, and the 
only remedy, until t changes take place in public opinion and in the 
laws and policy of this country. If you emigrate you may reach a country 
where land is accessible to you, where there are no great hereditary pro- 

rietors, as in Scotland, who dare outrage Heaven and mankind by keeping 
50,000, or 50,060, or 100,000 acres of land depopulated that a handful of 
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men may enjoy the pleasures of the chase. You may flee to a land where 
laws of primogeniture and entail are unknown, or known only to be ab- 
horred, and where the soil is left free to the industry and enter prise of the 
whole people. You may find a home where such destructive delusions as 
the “ balance of power ’’ are unheard of, and where the toil of the nation 
of which you become a part is not absorbed to the amount of fifty millions 
sterling a-year to pay for wars that are past, and for preparations for wars 
that are tocome. You may become a part of some youthful and growing 

ple, with whem a feudal proprietorship of land, national debt, great 
armaments, oppressive taxes, and a sham representation are but traditions 
of a melancholy past, to be studied only as rocks to be avoided in its new 
and more prosperous career. . 

“If I do not see how the Government can be called upon to provide the 
means of emigration, do not suppose I think emigration unwise. On the 
contrary, I feel assured that, with the past and present policy of England, 
labour will find its best reward in Canada, in the States, or in Australia. 
I would prefer that Englishmen should stay at home, that our country 
should be well governed, that its foreign policy should be just and 
rational, that its burden of taxes should be light; but, seeing small 
chance of such a state of things, I not only cannot blame, but 
T must —— the resolution of every man who 1s determined by his in- 
dustry and his economy to provide the means of conveying himself and his 
family to another, and, to him and them, a more happy country, 

“¢Government cannot enable you to emigrate. Many of you can, by se- 
vere effort and saving, obtain the means to cross the ocean; to many, I 
fear, this is not possible. I can only hope for them that our countrymen 
may become wiser, and that, under the influences of a more sensible policy 
and a greater economy in the national expenditure, we may be entering on 
a period of prolonged peace, during which even the poorest and most sutfer- 
ing of our population may make some sure progress in the way of comfort 
and independence.” 

While Mr. Bright looks thus gloomily on the state of his country, Mr. 
Henley, at the dinner of the Thame Agricultural Association yesterday, 
enlightened the agricultural mind on the subject of progress. 

‘There has been a great deal of talk within the last few years of what 
is commonly called ‘ progress.’ Now, in my opinion, the word ‘ progress’ 
is entirely a catechword. Everybody is calling out for progress; but before 
we endorse the ery it is necessary that we should inquire what is meant by 
progress. Some mean by progress that Bill is to put his hands into Jack's 
pocket, and help himself without leave or license ; but if that is to be called 
progress, then I frankly confess that 1am not friendly to anything of the 
sort. (Cheers.) There are other persons who are for another kind of 

rogress, They are always for keeping the ball rolling. They don’t 
snow or care whether it is to go backward or forward, up hill or down 
hill, or whether when once put in motion it is to roll on until it reaches 
a place which cannot be named to ears polite, and which, therefore, I 
will not mention now. (Langhter.) In point of fact they don’t care 
where it goes, sm long as they call it progress. Now, I tell you fairly 
that I am not for progress of that kind. But if people mean by pro- 
gress that we are to give a patient and careful attention te all the 
various wants of society,—complicated as those wants are in the ditle- 
rent phases of society, and divided and split up as society itself 
is,—if they mean by progress that we are to devote our best care and 
attention to questions affecting the general well-being of the people; to de- 
stroy by every means in our power everything that we may see wrong, and 
to amend all imperfections, then I own that Iam favourable to progress, 
and I venture to say that I always have been.” 

Colonel North, another county Member, said ditto to Mr. Henley: 
Mr. Bernard, Member for Aylesbury, remarked that ‘ difference of opin- 
ion is an essential part ef the British constitution.” He is always glad 
to meet a political opponent, and regretted there was none there. There 
is a degree of openness and candour in discussing political questions in 
these days which in his early life he was rarely accustomed to see, and 
that, he thought, is one of the greatest steps in the direction of progress 
which the country has ever made. 

It has been remarked that at the dinner of the Banbury Agricultural 
Association, the toasts—‘*the Church” and ‘the Bishop and Clergy of 
the diocess ’’—were intentionally omitted. 


A Telegraphic message from Paris, dated yesterday, states that “the 
finalarrangements agreed to at the conclusion of the Paris Conferences 
have been ratified by all the Governments, and will be made public 
forthwith.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Times laughs at the idea that Russia 
intends to take up a hostile position in the Mediterranean, and describes 
the lease of Villafranca asa measure hostile to the Austrian Lloyds alone. 
“The Picdmontese Gazette,’ says a telegraphic despatch from Turin, 
“declares that the pretended sale said to have been made to Russia of 
the port of Villafranca consists in the gratuitous concession of an old 
abandoned establishment for convicts, which is to be transformed into a 
depot of coals and stores.” 

Advices from New York to the 5th instant, received yesterday by the 
Alps, state that the negroes rescued by the Dolphin from the slaver 
Echo are to be sent back to Africa in the frigate Niagara. A mob on 
Staten Island has burned down the quarantine station there, first taking 
out the patients. No intelligible explanation is given of this extraordi- 
nary outrage. It may be that the Staten Islanders wish the quarantine 
station to be removed elsewhere. 

The banquet at the City Hall of New York on the Ist September, in 
honour of the Atlantic telegraph, was attended by Lord Napier who 
made a speech inculcating the duty of friendship between England and 


America. 


Cardinal Wiseman terminated his “progress” in Ireland yesterday, 
when he embarked at Kingston, and left the reverential Celt for the less 
than indifferent Saxon. 


MONEY MARKET. 

‘ ? Srock Excnancr, Fripay Arrrenoon. 

_ The various markets for public securities have exhibited extraordinary 
firmness throughout the week, although business in the funds still continues 
limited in extent. The continual arrivals of Australian gold, only a small 
portion of which has been for continental purposes, with a very slight de- 
mand for discount accommodation tends to the present support of quotations, 
but it has not yet led to increased business; speculators seem disinclined to 
extend their operations for the present, and there is also an absence of bona 
fide investments. The large amount of bullion now accumulated in the 
Bank cellars leads to the belief that the Directors will shortly an- 
nounce a reduction in the minimum rate of interest to 2} per cent. 
Consols on Monday opened 97} 973, since when the fluctuation has only 
been between 97} buyers, and o73 sellers, The Indian Loan Scrip, second 





issue, remains dull at 984 98}. Bank Stock shut. Business is heavy 
at the close today, and Consols for 12th October 97} 973. After the 
payment of the October dividends, it is probable the Markets will 
” more active. During the early part of the week the attention of 
dealers in the Foreign Market was principally engaged with the settle- 
ment of the half-monthly account, which passed off satisfactorily. 
Stocks have been very steady, and with one or two exceptions without 
alteration ; the Market upon the whole, however, is not quite so firm as it 
was last week. Turkish Six per Cent, 96} 96}, and the new serip nomi- 
nally par } prem., the first settlement is fixed for Tuesday 21st. New Bra- 
zilian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 9696}; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per 
Cent, 9192; Ditto, Three per Cent, 7172; Ditto, the dollar Bonds, 75 78. 
Buenos Ayres somewhat firmer, 7778; Buenos Ayres Deferred, (about 
being converted,) 165.17); Spanish is good, 45} 46; Spanish Deferred, 
29; 29}; Ditto, the Committee’s Certiticates, 6 6}; Victor Emmanuel, 
92} 93}. It is just announced that the West India packet has arrived, 
and it is assumed brings favourable news from Venezuela, but nothing 
is positively known. ‘The stock has jumped up to 40 41. 

An active business has been doing in nearly all descriptions of Railway 
Stocks and Shares, and a general advance has been maintained. London and 
North-Western and Great Northern have cach improved about 2} per cent 
during the week, upon the expectation that a satisfactory arrangement will 
now be made between the two _ the former is quoted 907 91, and the latter 
102 103. The settlement of the account which tock place on Tuesday and 
Wednesday did not materially interfere with business ; transactions for the 
rise having the preponderance. Contangos and rates for continuation were 
very heavy, that on London and North-Western being equal to 16 per cent. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 94} 95; Midland, 963 96); and Caledonian 424 
43—all 1 per cent higher; Oxford 13) 14; Berwick, 92) 93; and East Lan- 
cashire, 90 92; Sheftield, 35} 353; London and Brighton, 1054 106; Great 
Western about } per cent better, leaving off 503 50}; and London and 
South-Western 94 94}, showing a rise of 2 percent. Today business is 
quiet, but the markets are firm. 

Shares in the Foreign Railway Market are generally steady, but there 
has been no extraordinary feature throughout the week. The shaves of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company have declined to 320 340; business has been 
done today at 316 and 330, Miscellaneous stocks and shares are all steady, 
with an upward tendency prevailing. 

Money has continued easy on the Stock Exchange, the rate remaining 
and 1} per cent. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, «ap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 15th day of Sept. 1855. 
ISSUE DEFARTMENT. 





Notesissued ..... eocccccccces £32,433,900 | Government Debt........+06+ £11,015,100 
| Other Securities... ..+.cceeees 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion,....... 17,958,960 
Silver Bullion, .....eccceceves - 
£32,431,960 £32,133,960 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Proprictors' Capital .......++.+ £14,553 ,000 Government Securities (incla- 
RE a 3,696,116 | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,970,514 
Public Deposits" 8,041,078 | Other Securities... .....sesee0 15,311,27 
Other Deposits ...........+6+ BESTE DOD | BOGRR.. cccccccccccccaccsccces 12,379,970 
Seven Days and other Bills ., 759,560 | Gold and Silver Coin ........ . 659,955 
£39,251,713 | £39,251,713 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 


The half-yearly Court of the Proprietors of the Bank of England took 
place on Thursday, Mr. Sheftield Neave, the Governor presiding. The 
profits for the six months ending August 31, were stated to be 628,7707., 
making the amount of the rest on that day 3,676,868/. A dividend at the 
rate of 4$ per cent. for the half-year was declared, leaving the rest 
3,021,983/. Satisfaction was expressed that, notwithstanding the low rate 
of interest lately prevalent, adistribution at this rate could be made. 

The purchase, now in course of arrangement, of the Great Austrain Rail- 
way line from Vienna to Trieste is likely to be the chief cvent of the autumn 
in the money markets of London and Paris, 

Messrs. Rawson and Sons, East India and China merchants, who sus- 
pended on the 2d of June, with liabilities to the amount of 422,000/., and 
assets showing a large surplus, have issued a circular announcing a first 
dividend of 5s, in the pou. 

The position of business in the Lyons silk-market has improved. This is 
ascribed to the arrival of larger orders for the American spring trade than 
had been anticipated. 


Ube Chratres. 


In a broad faree, where an adhesion to the laws of probability obviously 
forms no part of the author's plan, a well-sustained riot will frequently 
be found sufficient to stimulate the mirth of a large audience, The nu- 
merous persons, who are attracted to the Lyceum, by the very exagge- 
rated portrait of real life, offered in Mr. Falconer's comedy, Extremes, 
receive a makewcight to their evening's entertainment, in the shape of a 
wild extravagant piece, showing the tumult that arises, when the jealous 
wife of a hen-pecked gentleman comes home in time to find three fe- 
males secreted in her husband’s apartment, under circumstances of the 
most suspicious nature. The circumstances are ingeniously contrived, 
but the resulting “‘row,” in which many combatants participate, is the 
main cause of merriment. Zoe much for Good-natvre is the name of the 
noisy trifle, the individual to whom the amiable weakness is ascribed, 
being the husband, whose easy temperament has exposed his domicile to 
an invasion by such an unreasonable quantity of mischief-making in- 
truders. 


Pantstan THEATRICALS, 

A rubric, which through a strange cessation of productiveness on the 
part of the French dramatists, seemed on the point of vanishing alto- 
gether from our columns, at last reappears. M. Léon Gozlan is once 
more active, and has presented the Gymnase with a comedy in four acts, 
entitled I? faut que Jeunesse se Paice, by which the public 1s taught, that 
wild oats, heedlessly sown, will sometimes yield an inconveniently 
abundant crop. One M. Raoul de Bonnefond, having passed his youth- 
ful years disteputably enough, has turned over a new leaf, gained for 
himself a new name, and is resolved to be an estimable person for the 
future. However, just as he is about to marry the amiable young lady, 
who is to aid him in carrying out his pious resolution, a faded Jorette, an 
acquaintance of early days, makes her appearance, and will not vanish 
without a valuable stesliondien. The required sum (60,000 franes,) is 
raised, not without difficulty, but the reformed prodigal scarcely begins 
to feel himself comfortable, when a juvenile seamp starts into visible 
existence, asserting that he is the son of M. Raoul, his mother being the 
female whose retirement has been so dearly purchased. Again is the 
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execution of the matrimonial project interrupted, and Raoul, in de- 
spair, determines to join the army, and to find in the navy a berth for 
his unwelcome progeny. Fortunately maternal love is a redeeming 

uality in the otherwise detestable Mademoiselle Aglaé, and horrified at 
the idea of losing her vagabond son, she declares that Raoul is xot his 
father, ‘The twice-frustrated wedding, therefore, takes place amid gene- 
ral rejoicing, but Raoul has suffered enough to make him serve as an 
example to immorally-dispozed young gentlemen. 

At the Odéon, that training-house for aspiring genius, the less eom- 
mon moral, that art and commerce will not blend kindly together in 
the same individual, is inculeated by MM. Rolland and Da Boys, in a 
new comedy, entitled, Le Marchand Melgré Lui. Of two young musi- 


other becomes a grocer, in order to marry the daughter of an old shop- 
keeper, resolving, however, to devote his spare hours to the production 
of sweet sounds. Years roll on, Réné, the genuine artist, is in a true 
position, Claude is in a false one, being neither a thorough musician nor 
a thorough grocer. UWowever, by the marriage of the former with a 
daughter of the latter, something like a compromise is effected, the hy- 
brid personage being enabled to put forward his artistical side advan- 
tageously, when he rates his wife for wishing to provide for her child, 
in a manner that has only commercial considerations to recommend it. 
At the Théatre Lyrique there is a new opera composed by M. F. 
Godefroid, to words by MM. Jaime fils and Dubreuil. For two acts, the 
Zibretto is trivial to a fault, A jealous Italian podesta conceals in the 
trunk of his rival, a young minstrel, a necklace that has been stolen from 
the statue of Saint Cecilia, and the minstrel is about to suffer the ex- 


treme penalty of the law, under an accusation of sacrilegious theft. But | f ( i ti e of | 
lar income, either from labour or the parish. These are found chiefly in our 


the statue supernaturally plays an air on a golden harp, and the effect of 


the music is so great, that the real culprit avows his guilt. So termi- 
nates La Harpe d’ Or. 
Riusic. 

The Leeds Musical Festival terminated with Zhe Messiah on the 
morning of Saturday Jast. In the performance of the solo parts there 
was nothing remarkable, the principal singers being the usual metro- 
politan celebrities, Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Weiss; but the choruses were sung in a manner which 
the metropolis ccrtainly has never been able to equal. We have al- 
ready had occasion to notice the superiority of the choristers of Bir- 
mingham to those of Exeter I[all, notwithstanding their inferiority in 
numerical strength: at Leeds the same observation held good in a still 
more remarkable degree. At Exeter Hall the choral and instrumental 
band numbers above 700; at Birmingham it numbered about 500; at 
Leeds under 350: while the real power of these tuneful hosts was in 
the inverse ratio of their numbers. The Birmingham 500 excelled the 
London 700, while the Leeds 350 excelled both the one and the other. 
The Yorkshire chovisters ave the best in England, if not the best in the 
world ; and ai/ the Lecds choristers were Yorkshire people belonging to the 
working «lasses, drawn from the towns and villages of that musical land. 
Among them there was not one useless individual : they all had sound, mel- 
low, English voices ; they all thoroughly knew their parts, and consequent- 
ly sang without hesitation or wavering, and their united voices formed a 
volume of pure musical sound which we have never heard equalled else- 
where by twice their number, Of all the districts of England the great 
county of York is the best able to furnish the materials for a great musie- 
mecting; and in former times it was in the city of York that the greatest 
of the English Festivals was held, though it has been long since crushed 
by the interference of clerical bigotry. We are glad that a new York- 
shire Festival has been established. Like that cf Birmingham, it is in- 
dependent of the abused power of ecclesiastical dignitaries : and as the 
people of Leeds have emulated those of Birmingham in spirit and energy, 
their Festival has a fair prospect of rivalling the other in durability and 
magnitude. is prospect is all the greater for the design, (which 
we understand, is contemj 

















dated) of rendering the Leeds Festival, like 
that of Birmingham, a permanent establishment, with triennial meetings 
for one charitable object, the benefit of the General Infirmary, a charity 
of great and extensive usefulness. 

The financial result of this first Music Mecting at Leeds has been 
highly favourable. The audiences at the seven morning and evening 
performances amounted on an average to 2000 persons at cach; the 
whole amount received has been about 7500/., while the expenditure is 
estimated at 6000/.: so that the charity will be benefited to the extent 
of about 1500/7. 


The appointment of Professor Sterndale Bennett (who, in addition to | 


his high talents and reputation, is a Yorkshireman born) to the office 
of conductor, gave general satisfaction from the outset, and the vigour 
and ability with which he performed his duties, enhanced greatly the 
excellence of the performances and the success of the Festival. 


“ The Tyae and Harrison Company,” who, this time twelvemonths, 
commenced a series of Opera performances at the Lyceum, have now 
opencd Drury Lane Theatre for the same purpose. On Monday they 
began with Balfe’s Comic Opera, the Rose of Castile, performed very 
nearly in the same manner as last year at the Lyceum; the only dif- 
ference being the substitution of Mr. Glover for Mr. Weiss in the 
character of Don Pedro. Notwithstanding the long run of this clever 
piece last season, it drew a very full house, and was received with un- 
abated applause ; Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Iarrison, the joint entre- 
preneurs, being greeted with great cordiality. The opera, in its ensemble, 
was well got up; the orchestra, in particular, under the able direction 
of Mr. Alired Mellon, being excellent. 

All this is very well; but the opening of the theatre with a half worn- 
out opera did not argue much forethought or activity in the manage - 
ment. They commenced their first season with an opera entirely new, 
and their second season they might easily have done as much, During 
their first season they were on their trial, and their voritas regni was an 
apology for any shortcoming. Such an apology will not now be ad- 
mitted. Their professed object is the restoration of English opera; an 
object to be accomplished only by active exertions in procuring and 
bringing forward new and criginal works by English composers. ir this 

dge is not redeemed, they may be assured that the public will no 

ut up with stale concoctions of forcign pieces— English Sonnam- 


nger 
bulas, Sam, or Marthas. 








Letters to the Editor. 


EDUCATION OF PAUPER AND ABANDONED CHILDREN, 
lst September 1858, 

Sm—The attention of the country has of late years been strongly directed 
to the question of juvenile crime, and much is being done by the establish. 
ment of reformatery schools, for the restoration to an honest life of con- 
victed children. So heartily, indeed, has the matter been taken up, that 
there is some danger of the due cducation of a less prominent but more de- 
serving class of children being lost sight of; that in our attempts to cure 
we may forget to prevent crime, and may render the honest bey who has to 
fight bis way in the world almost envious of his thriving playmate, who is, 


: $n a : . . | well eared for during several years in the reformutory and then assisted 
cians, Réné and Claude, one devotes himself exclusively to his art, the | ny 4 er sag 


emigrate to a better tield of labour. I have no desire to depreciate the ear- 
nest etlorts of these whese labours are calculated at once to save the cost of 
thefts, convictions, and imprisonments, and to turn the criminal youth into 
an honest Christian, but yet claim equal interest and effort on behalf of a 
class of children as important and more numerous. If we can secure a good 
and practical education for those children from whom the crimimal and the 


eg oe are recruited, we may do much not only to prevent crime, 


ut also, I believe, to reduce the future charge upon the poor-rate, 

But it has been felt 2 great difficulty so to distinguish these various classes 
of neglected children as to provide for their cflicient education. The re- 
cently issued reports of H. M. Inspectors of Parochial and Reformatory 
Schools suggests a plan which seems to promise well. Excluding from con- 
sideration the children of the honest and independent labourer, who attend 
our National and British Day and Sunday Schools on the one hand, and on 
the other the actually criminal class, who frequent the prisons, and pass 
into the reformatorics, there remain in the first place the ragrant class of 
children, whose parents form a silting population, with no source of regu- 















large towns, where a scanty supply of ragged and industrial schools absorb a 
portion of them. It is to be hoped that the aid derivable through the 
‘ial Schools’ Act of 1857, and the minute of the Committee of Council 
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| on Education of December 31, 1857, will encourage the establishment of 


| more schools of this class. 


There remain the porper class of chil- 
dren. Those whose perents are in-door paupers or who have become 
orphans are educated altogether by the guardians. There are nearly 
47,000 children in the workhouse schools of England and Wales, a 


| number sufficiently important to receive careful management. The In- 








spectors’ Reports indicate that much has been dene. The boys work 
very profitably on the land belonging to the workhouses, while, in some 
instances, they are instructed in music, to supply a large demand from the 
regimental bands. But to education ‘x the workhouse there are great ob- 
jections, sociation with the adult paupers is injurious. The workhouse 
comes to be regarded as a natural home and refuge, the spirit of indepen- 
dence is not fostered in the children, and hereditary pauperism teo come 
monly results. ‘Ihe establishment of schools separat@ from the union 
house, (as at Swinton, near Mauchester,) for one or more unions jointly, 
would greatly remove these objections. The expense need not be so great 
as that of retormatory schools, and even if it be more than on the present 
plan, a proper education and an independent spirit in the children will ren- 
der it a real cc« nomy. But this class ef children fall far short in import- 
ance of the 259,953 whose parents were on the Ist of July last, receiving 
parish relief. Though no schools have been established for these children, 
the guardians are enabled by an act passed 26th June 1855, to defray the 
expense of their education in any approved school, If this act were carried 
out, these children would be at once introduced into our National and 
British and Industrial Schools, the associations of which would be ver 
beneficial in promoting «an independent spirit in their minds, and whie 
their payments and their numbers might help to improve considerably. In 
some mstances, it might be better to establish separate schools, where the 
children could be fed as well as taught. But as yet this act has been little 
used, Up to 1857, only 6537 children had been sent to school under its 
powers. ‘Thisis, perhaps, because the power has been forgotten, or not yet 
sufficiently tested by experience. 

If this classitication of children be a correct one, there appear to exist 
sufiicient powers for a vast improvement in the education of the country. 
The efforts of philanthropists are needed to carry out the objects of the In- 
dustrial Schools Act for the benetit of ragrant children, and the prevention 
of crime, while the guardians may so deal with the chi/drcu of paupers as to 
reduce considerably the number Cemanding relicf, and the future charge on 
the poor-rates. 

[ remain, Sir, your obedient servant. A. W. W. 






CHURCH-RATES, 

Sir—Your correspondent, Mr. Freeman, has fairly followed up the anti- 
cipations of your article on the Church-rate notices, and rushed at onee 
into a discussion on the ‘very foundation of the national establishment.” 
His letter is not exhaustive; and, with your permission, I will try to pre- 
-_ some other aspects in which the subject may fitly be viewed by the Le- 
gisiature, 

Mr. Freeman has devoted the better part of his letter to Sir A. Elton’s 
resolutions, ‘There is one provision in the first of these which he appears to 
have overlooked, and which 1 cannot reconcile with the conclusion which he 
enforces with so much energy, that ‘‘the scheme has the great and rare 
merit of being pertectly fair, alike to Churchmen and Dissenters.”’ I refer 
to the provision which, in cases where money has been borrowed for the 
restoration of the fabric upon security of the rates, continues the rates until 
the money is repaid, and then stops. 

Of course I cannot quarrel with the retention by a mortgagee of the secu- 
rity upon the faith of which he lent his money; but, putting the most fa- 
vourable construction upon this scheme of which its language admits, it 
comes to this, that the Dissenters are to be bound to go on paying for pro- 
bably the next twenty years towards existing churches, of which the Epis- 
copalians are to have the sole usc, and as soon as they have done paying are 
to have no farther interest or control over the churches which have just 
been built with their money. And this is the scheme which we are told is 
“* perfectly fair, alike to Churchmen and Dissenters.” 

f am aware that Sir W. Clay’s and Sir John Trelawny’s bill contained the 
same clause, but their bill never professed to be a settlement of all questions 
between Church and Dissent. It simply abolished church-rates as far as it 
could be done without confiscation, leaving everything else open. Sir Ar- 
thur Elton has earned general respect by his earnest grappling with the diffi- 
culties of the subject; and the present draft of his resolutions is somewhat 
in advance of his earlier notices; but if he wishes, as I believe he does, to 
frame a scheme of impartial justice, I respectfully commend this part es- 
pecially of his plan to his reconsideration. omy mind, the advance he has 
already made involves more. 

Mr. Duncombe’s bill for transferring the freehold of the parish-chureh or 
churchyard from the parson to the representatives of the parish, in order to 
render the same more available to the parishioners generally, ‘‘is dism 
by your correspondent in three epithets, of which the favourite appears to 
be “hazy.” It is not printed ; but if it be what it professes, it cam only, 
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our correspondent’s historico-legal aspect of the question,) be 
oe ne, ealing wih the trusteeship. Be the property whose it may, 
the beneficial enjoyment of the church and churchyard, as well as the 
c of maintenance, is vested by law in the parish. For the purposes of 
public worship and interment, every parishioner has rights which he can 
assert or defend by legal process. But, according to existing arrange- 
ments, arising partly perhaps from some details of the trust, but in part 
certainly from the present ofticial trusteeship, the parish, though it under- 
goes the charge, does not get the benefit; and Mr. Duncombe accordingly 
proposes to transfer the trustecship from the parson to the designated repre- 
sentatives of the parish, with such powers and duties, I presume, as will 
enable them to carry out the objects of the change, and render the church, 
in fact as well as law, available to the parishioners generally. Why your 
correspondent should regard this proposal with so much contempt, I protest 
I cannot understand. It seems to me to be the logical corollary from the 
rejection of the Church-rate Abolition Bill. vA portion of the parish, al- 
lowed rent free the exclusive use of the parish building, refuses even to 
keep it in tenantable repair. What can the parish do but take the building 
into its own hands again, and make the best arrangements practicable for 

e gencral benefit ? 
met for the extreme length to which it would lead me, I should feel 
greatly tempted to follow your correspondent step by step through the argu- 
ment by which he endeavours to show that the Episcopalians of this coun- 
try are not a national church, and are, in me to endowments, upon pre- 
cisely the same footing with the Wesleyans, Baptists, Ke. But I will note 
a point or two for his consideration. 

I venture to think, then, that the endowments at present enjoyed by the 
Episcopalian clergy stand upon a different footing from those which have 
been founded among the Wesleyans, Baptists, Ke. ; among other things, in 
this, that the first ‘have all, without any exception, been created with the 
distinct understanding that they were to be for the benefit of the whole 
public while they lasted, and subject at any time to the revision of Parlia- 
ment. The next largest body of Christians in this country after the Epis- 
copalians are the Wesleyans,—according to the last census, it may be a 
question which in 1861 or 1871 will be the larger body. If Parliament should 
at any time transfer to Conference, upon the trusts of the deed of John 
Wesley, the whole churches, glebes, tithes, and offerings now vested in the 
Episcopalians, it would only repeat the transactions of 1520-60. But if 
Parliament were to confer upon the Episcopalians the endowments of the 
Wesleyan body, it would assume for the public that which was never given 
to the public—that as to which there was no understanding that any indi- 
vidual not coming within the description of the trust deed, should have any 
interest in it. The only circumstance that renders the proceedings of Ik 
the Eighth’s reign something else than an act of national brigandage is, th 
the Catholics took their endowments, as the Episcopalians have done theirs, 
upon the footing of their being all for the use of every citizen. 

Your correspondent acknowledges that the religious society, of which h 
speaks as identical throughout the changes in faith and discipline etfected 
between 1520 and 1560, wes * co-extensive ’’ with the nation at large. He 
docs not attempt to show that it was not identical with the nation at large, 








nor, indeed, that there ever was any society other than the nation at large, | 


to which any of his remarks can be made to apply. If there was, let him 
give us a legal and historical account of its origin and devolution. If none, 
then clearly it was to the nation under another name that the endowments 
in question belonged all through. It is tritling with the question to tell us 
that our legal liabilities to church-rate and rights in vestry arise from the 
“* supposed identity of the church and the nation.” A legal liability arises 
from a legal identity, and if this has now become a “‘ manifest fiction ,”’ (as 
legal identities sometimes do by the way,) the Church must give up, along 
with its identity, the endowments which she has hitherto enjoyed upon the 
footing of its existence. 

If the religious society which, having been Catholic, became Protestant, 
was not the nation at large, was it or was it not the society which havin 
been Protestant simpliciter, became afterwards Protestant secundum quid— 
being Episcopalian Protestant, Wesleyan Protestant, Congregational Protest- 
ant, Presbyterian Protestant and so forth, making, as was done in 1520-60, 
‘** important alterations in its faith and practice’’ or perhaps, rather, only in 
its practice, which your correspondent may think alters the case, ‘* but 
which did not interfere with the legal and historical identity of the society 
both before and after?’’ I am not quite sure whether each of these several 


changes must be regarded as more gradual or more rapid than that of | 


1520-60, but I readily assent to your correspondent, that ‘neither the 
gradual nor the rapid change affects the identity, historical, legal, and moral, 
of the religious society which has continued through them all.” 

Sir, I regret most heartily that this church-rate dispute should ever have 
shaped itself into a question between Church and Dissent. It was probably 
inevitable, and I believe it must remain so for some time longer. But I 
would willingly sce its settlement adjourned for ten years more if it could 
ultimately be adjusted upon this sole basis—Is it more for the benefit of 
Episcopalian Protestantism that it should remain upon its present footing 
as the special subject of legislative patronage and supervision, or that it should 
be free from and abandon both, and gain that full internal independence 
which is enjoyed by every other religious denomination in the country? 
In assuring you, as I believe I can do conscientiously, of a very general 
willingness to rest the whole discussion upon this point, I wish to be under- 


stood not as a member of the Church of England, but as a 
PourricaL DissENTER,. 


AGRICULTURE IN BARBADOES, 


Lesketh How, Ambleside, 14th September 1858. 
Smr—In reading the excellent article, ‘The Migration of Labour,” in 
the last number of your paper, I was reminded of a conversation I lately 
had with a gentleman from Barbadoes, a planter, relative to the present 
state of agriculture in that island. He described it as eminently prosper- 
ous; as an example, he mentioned the return of produce from his own 
property, comparing it with what it had been when he came into possession, 
inheriting it from his father, shortly after slave emancipation. Then its 
—_ was 90 hogsheads of sugar, now, (this last season,) it had reached 330 
ogsheads ; and, what is note-worthy, without an increase of labcuring 
hands, mainly owing to better tillage, from the use of the plough and other 
implements, and to a greater outlay, chiefly in the purchase of forcign ma- 
nures, guano, and nitrate of soda. ad you wished for a special example 
in support of your argument against the monstrous evil of forced immigra- 
tion and emigration, could you have found a better than Barbadocs, where 
there is no imported labour, where land is never allowed in licu of wages, 
and where wages are regularly and fairly paid? The whole history of the 
West Indies, may add, since the time of slavery, tells the same tale of 
disaster, 80 common, attending the false system you deprecate,—of success 
_——, most remarkable in Barbadoes, the accompaniment of the better 
and sounder one which you advocate of home labour, duly paid, and the 
Payment a money one. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 





| 
Joun Davy. | 





|} in more congenial times; 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE ROYAL FAMILY COMING OUT, 
Everynopy feels that the Canadian invitation to one of the young 
Princes is not declined, but only put off; the visit is not refused, 
but deferred. The young Princes are wanted in Canada, and the 
requirement is so congenial to the permanent interests of the 
Court, that the colonists will seareely be allowed to go away with 





| the idea that the Queen and her family cannot attend to them ; 


for it would be too obviously impolitie to let any section of the 
empire be taught by experience that it can do without its Princes. 
The simple fact appears to be, that the Princes have not yet 
‘come out”; but the summons only helps, with other circum- 
stances, to remind us that they must very shortly perform that 
social evolution. We shall then sce moving in the highest levels 
of society, that which we have not seen for many generations— 
young Princes and Princesses of the Blood Royal, children of the 
reigning Sovereign, We have not beheld that spectacle since the 
days when George the Third was King, and we must go 
back to rather early days of his reign even, to find Prin- 
cesses and Princes who were young. The visit of the Prince 
of Wales to Balmoral is among the first incidents of that 
royal youth’s entrance into life as a substantive member of 
society. Prince Alfred is considerably younger, but he has joined a 
profession which will give him a rough and ready acquaintance with 
the world; and his quick disposition and contident character it is 
understood, will soon ‘* make a man of him.” Unless some suitor 
should come to carry off the Princess Alice, a gentle train of young 
Princesses will also be making itsappearance. Before George the 
Third had departed, the children of his day had begun to be 
middle-aged ladies and gentlemen, and all of them were not for- 
tunate enough to marry. Burdened with an alliance which half 
excused his anti-conjugal tendencies, George the Fourth lived the 
life of a bachelor who managed to alienate all compassion for his 
condition; and no Princesses graced his court, His one 
daughter was taken away from him early. Queen Adelaide brought 
William the Fourth no children. Before the Duke of Cumberland 
had settled down into quict life, he had gone abroad ,and the younger 
branches of his family beeame strangers to this country. The sole 
acquaintance which we have had with rising royalty has been in 
the Cambridge family, not very numerous, and represented before 
the home-keeping public by a single Princess; for the Princess 
Augusta had been borne off to Mecklenburg-Strelitz before 
the Princess Mary succeeded her in the Cambridge-box at the 
Opera-house. Queen Victoria and Prince Albert appeared to re- 
new the hopes which had been created by the marriage of Princess 
Charlotte with Prince Leopold, under happier cireumstances and 
and during the earlier part of the 
Queen's reign, the pair represented royal youth at our Court; 
only on the throne, and therefore not restoring to us that still ab- 
sent class, the Princes and Princesses of the blood royal. 

According to somewhat shadowy memory of the last examples, 
the announcement of the coming Princes is not altogether without 
its anxious aspects; but the worst anxieties which might be ex- 
cited by the old Georgian precedents are checked by our confi- 
dence in actual cireumstances. Carlton House has disappeared, 
aud we have, instead, the broad highway of Carlton steps, with 
mansions on each side that stand under the very glare of public 
opinion, ‘The seandals which were current in the days of 
the Regent and his brothers,—seandals, ridiculous or dark, apo- 
eryphal or probable,—are impossible for the future, because 
the whole condition of the time has changed, as well as the 
characters of the dramatis persone, There is less uncharity, 
with a corresponding increase in the sense of real obligations, 
We have no Tory King hedging himself round with Tory Minis- 
ters, and refusing to listen to his American subjects ; but we have 
Queen Victoria corresponding with President Buchanan through 
the electric wire, and, surrounded by her Ministers, assisting the 
Leeds people in the development of their local institutions ; while 
the working classes of the towns, in their own voluntary associa- 
tions, are employed as the guard of royalty and order, A host of 
changes have aided in producing another grand fact of our day ; we 
have no journal living by slander. Repressive laws operate as a pre- 
ventive on slander, while free trade in opinion gives to truth a wider 
swing and supersedes the demand for illicit information, If slander 
has seen its day, the upper classes, for all their errors, have 
learned to abandon the trait that once disgraced them—the per- 
verse pride in profligacy. The atmosphere has entirely changed 
since Princes of the Blood Royal were pointed out as the most 
full-blown specimens of ‘ fast” life, or Princesses of the Blood 
Royal were pitied if they entirely escaped suspicion, No Prince 
of Wales in our day is likely to sit in his carriage in apprehension 
of brickbats; but every youthful son of royalty will conduct 
himself before the world under penalties far more instant than 
decapitation, far more dangerous than brutal riot or slander it- 
self. Should any one of our young Princes commit, not youthful 
folli Re but acts disereditable in themselves, he would ineur the 
penalty, not of exile, not of rebellion, but of contempt. 

But that is not enough. The Princes of the reigning family, 
from the throne itself to the youngest who comes before the world, 
must do more than avoid —a_ There was a time when 


| smart politicians were betting on the termination of the British 


monarchy; it was in the days of William, and they allowed the 
crown to last his time. Queen Victoria has more than redeemed 
the position of her dynasty, by her sense, her good feeling, and 
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her capacity for public business. But any man wearing the 
crown will be tried by higher standards ; no ‘ allowances” will 
be made for him. The notion of any sacred character in royalty 
has disappeared ; and the subjects of a King are his because the 
maintenance of public welfare is inseparably associated with his 
rule, They will not feel much interest in him unless they know 
him; and he will not know how to govern his subjects unless he 
knows them. The Prince of Wales has studied the British 
Islands; why should he not begin to study the Colonies? And 
what colony would present a better page for his perusal than 
Canada? Difficulties are anticipated in his going so near, and 
not entering the Union; but why should he not? Or why 
should not the Queen herself go, to Government House at the Ca- 
nadian capital, or the Whitehouse at Washington ? There is not 
a conceivable event which would be attended by such important 
probabilities as the direct consequences. The Model Republic 
would be wild with gratified pride—only too oppressive in its 
welcome to the Island Queen,—almost ready to eat her up. But 
if there is a point on which the highest pride of the American 
-comes forth, it is the gentle and courteous treatment of wo- 
man; and if Queen Victoria were coming, may we not foresee 
the band of cayalicrs, brave, chivalrous, and loyal, that would 
enrol itself to be her guard of honour, delighted to show 
the granddaughter of George the Third how the lost provinces 
may be reconquered, without losing one shade of independence 
or of dignity. 





VILLAFRANCA, 

Norwirustanpdiné the conflicting accounts which have been given 
respecting the cession of Villafranca by the Sardinian Govern- 
ment to Russia, and notwithstanding the probability that the 

urpose of the act has in some degree been misrepresented, it is not 

ifficult to perceive that the cession may have important conse- 
quences. The first account which reached the public almost 
amounted to a denunciation of Sardinia, for haying ceded to Rus- 
sia a substantial seaport and naval arsenal, less extensive indeed 
than Toulon, but more secure from any hostile attempt. 
supplied with an arsenal, capacious war buildings, barracks of im- 








mense capability, it is understood that the premises have been | 


leased to Russia for a period of ninety-nine years, on the an- 
nual payment of two millions of rubles; about, 350,000/. The 
‘Sardinian papers deny that the grant of the lease amounts to 
anything like the territorial or political cession described, and the 
Nord ot Brussels, which may be supposed to give its explanations 
‘on behalf of Russia, says that the fact is without importance. A 
vast steam navigation company is being established at Odessa to 
trade with the Levant and the Mediterranean; the company 
needs an entrepdt for its merchandise and vessels, and it buys 
cone. The object of the grant, therefore, is purely commercial ; 
the lessce is not the Russian Government but a Russian company. 


It is said that Napoleon the Third has expressed no disapproval ; | 


Lord Derby's Government also having acquiesced. No authentic 
explanation has been given on the part of any one of these Go- 
vernments; and in such a case we can scarcely expect that the 
official authorities will hold themselves free to make apologies or 
explanations in reply to newspaper articles or correspondents, 

n order to estimate the value and tendency of the cession, it 
will perhaps be safest to take the statement of the affair on 
the showing of the Sardinian and Russian explanations. 
suppose that Villafranca has been conceded not to the Emperor 
of Russia, but to a Russian steam navigation company, on a lease 
of ninety-nine years. 
dominion on the part of the Sardinian Government, which will 


still exercise sovereign control over Villafranca, and, what is | 
more to the purpose for the present consideration, will still be | 


bound by all treaties relating to the territories of Sardinia, For 
example, if we are not mistaken in our construction of public 
law, under the case supposed Sardinia would not be able to admit 
Russian vessels into the port of Villafranca without granting the 
same immunities, licences, and advantages to the vessels of any 


other countries holding treaties with ‘‘ the most favoured nation | 


clause.” We assume that statesmen so able as those of King 
Victor Emmanuel have thoroughly considered all the political and 
treaty bearings on the subject, and that Villafranca has been con- 
ceded to the Russian company on terms strictly consistent with 
public law, with the treaty relations of Sardinia, and with her 
international obligations, 

During peace, however, Russian ships of war are not excluded 
from the ports ofany friendly power. At sucha port as Villafranca 
they would not be less admissible than they would at Genoa or at 
Spezzia, and the port being preoccupied by Russian merchants, 
Russian authorities, Mipusiain, and other persons engaged in 
serving the marine, of course the Russian navy would find Villa- 
franca peculiarly convenient for all purposes of victualling, re- 
pairs, Kc. Nor must we forget that in Russia, there is little dis- 
tinction between the acts of the Government and of a public 
Company,—a machinery through which the omnipresent Govern- 
ment so often operates. De facto, therefore, we may consider that 
through the commercial company which has become the tenant 
of Villafranca, Russia has acquired a maritime port available 
for its armed Navy. 

We do not at the moment recall the exact parallel of such a 
cession during peace. Perhaps the nearest approach to it would 
be the acquisition of our own “factories” in India, where, 
however, we had to contend with Oriental societies not 
acknowledging the ey law of Europe; or a still nearer 
approximation would be the commercial tenure which we 
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obtained in Spanish Honduras, and which we afterwards en- 
larged into something practically though not nominally re- 
sembling a sovereignty, while we actually claimed and seized 
the island of Ruatan contiguous to the Western shore of Hon- 
duras Bay, on the ground of our squatting occupancy under a 
Spanish title of the mahogany lands on the Eastern shore. We 
cannot find any strictly legal parallel for the cession of a sea-port 
by one Government to another, except in our own history ; where 
the precedents, we must confess, have no sound legal character, 
If we are deprived of the right of complaining, we are not released 
from apprehension by the character of this precedent. 

And the scene of the new acquisition is conspicuously different 
from the Gulf of Mexico or the bay of Bengal. The Mediterranean 
is the great political basin of Europe, and it has been so since the 
history of the world began. It is surrounded by monuments of 
the greatest empires of antiquity,—by Egypt, the Holy Land, 
Greece, and Rome; by traces of the empires of the middle ages, 
—of Charlemagne, and the Saracens ; it has been the scene of the 
greatest actions under the conquerors and agitators of all history 
from Xerxes down to Napoleon ‘the Great.” Many of the 
greatest wars have turned upon Mediterranean affairs, from the 
time of Alexander to that of Nelson. And now during peace the 
Mediterranean, setting aside smaller states, is surrounded by the 
territories of Turkey, Greece, Austria, Naples, Sardinia, France, 
Spain, Egypt, and England. Russia stood excluded until now, 
when she is introduced for the first time under favour of the Sar- 
dinian flag. The Treaty of Paris, giving effect to the conquests of 
the Western powers in the Crimea, has shut her war ships out of 
the Euxine; Sardinia has brought her into the Mediterranean, 
Should we look forward, as some continental prophets appear to 
be doing, to a time when the English fleet shall have declined, 
we may anticipate a great increase of the Russian, as we already 
witness a great increase of the French fleet; and we now have 
the first step of Russia, heretofore shut up in the closed seas of 
the Baltic and Euxine, out into the maritime waters of political 
Europe. It is a remarkable fact that one result of the war 
which began in the attempts to check Prince Menshikoff’s efforts 
at extorting a Mediterranean port from Turkey, is this acquisition 
of a still more advanced Mediterranean port from Sardinia. 

We must not, however, exaggerate the precise nature of the 
cession itself. The harbour of Villafranca is not of vast extent; 
it is not a Toulon, nor a Spezzia, nor a Plymouth, nor a 
| Cherbourg ; it is not a Sebastopol, still less a Nicholaieff it may 
be more than double the size of Ramsgate, but it is in some re- 
spects less conveniently situated than that port. Its waters are 
far deeper, and its landlocked position renders it easily defen- 
sible; but it is distant from Russia. Completely surrounded by 
Italian, and we may say French territory, it has no rear. The 
rocky nature of the land behind renders it, like Aden, difficult to 
defend in that direction. It is insulated in the political sense, 
not in the sense of Gibraltar, which can defend itself against 
Spain and maintain access for English ships. It has in no re- 
spects the importance of Malta. Its so-called “‘ arsenal” is said 
to consist of old buildings, nearly useless. The Sardinian Govern- 
ment has lately abandoned it as a naval port, as incommensurate 
| with the aspirations and plans of the Piedmontese Government, 
whose own naval department is transferred to Spezzia, that na- 
tural Plymouth land-locked by an island breakwater. It would 
not be difficult for a maritime power to shut up the port of 
| Villafranca ; and, with aid on shore,—to cut it off entirely from 
| any kind of supplies or reliefs. 

Though these considerations diminish the naval importance of the 
| arsenal and harbour, they scarcely diminish the importance of the 
moral conveyed by this concession. When, following the dubious 
lead of France, we engaged in the war with Russia, we were in 
great need, not so much of reinforcements, as of some kind of 
more general alliance to establish on our behalf the character of 
acting in defence of European independence and law; the acces- 
sion of Sardinia gave us that mae support. It is well under- 
| stood that Sardinia furnished aid on the express understanding 

that the Question of Italy should be gravely entertained at the 
| next conference of European Powers. We all remember how the 
| masterly, fair, and substantial memorandum of D’Azeglio was 
| treated when Cavour brought it before the conference ; how one 
| day was given to that great subject, and to fowr others, including 

the paltry grievance of the French Government against the Bel- 

gian journals. The subsequent remonstrances of the Sardinian Go- 
| vernment at this perfunctory fulfilment of an obligation were 
| treated with coldness, Sardinia had given her support in the 
| Crimea, and when she presented the promissory note for payment, 
she was told there were ‘no effects.” It is to be believed that 
; even since that period the statesmen of King Victor Emmanuel 
| have looked to the Western Powers, and especially to constitu- 
tional England, for support against that Power whose uninter- 
rupted preparations on the frontier of Piedmont seem to point to 
no other design than the crushing of Sardinia. The sup- 
port has not been given. If we are now shocked at a Russian oc- 
cupation of Villafranea, professedly for commercial purposes, we 
may remember that our Minister at Paris, Lord Normanby, gave 
a direct sanction to the French occupation of Rome for anti-consti- 
tutional purposes, Sardinia aided us in obtaining the objects of 
the Russian war; we have forgotten our obligation to Sardinia ; 
and she, most reluctantly, it is to be presumed, has been the in- 
strument of our enemy for the attainment of his object ; and it is 
possible that the reason for that breach of consistency on the 
part of Sardinia may be found in a promise of support against Aus- 
tria from despotic Russia, when constitutional England has failed. 
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IMPERSONAL POLITICS. 
Pourrics are hardly used. The direct government of men is 
under the influence of lower motives than most other great 
branches of human action at present. We have been accustomed 


to hear that the world is ruled with little wisdom ; state eraft has | 


repeatedly been detined as the gambling of sharp wits against 
wisdom, and satirists have in other ways generalized the passing 
faults of political art. Each moralist finds his own age under 
some dominant vice, and is half prepared to agree with the Lat- 
ter-day Saints of his time in thinking that at last we have reach- 
ed the lowest depth, and that the reign of Lok, or e/se the millen- 
nium mustbe the next stage. Now, any well informed “ party ” 
knows well enough that we are not in that kind of predicament. 
The world is not worse that it ever has been. Englishmen, when you 
have them out of their parlours and = them to their trial, are not 
less manly, less intelligent, less self-denying, or even less audacious 
than they have been in the days of the sublimest chivalry. Phi- 
lanthropists boast that ~~ has made greater yrogress than 
war; and although it still remains for the generality of people 
to be converted to the Christian doctrine in its practical force ; al- 


though crime and vice still “stalk abroad,” as the moral roman- | 


cist says; on the whole, men are more ashamed than they once 
were to be governed by flagrantly criminal motives ; while *‘ gen- 
tility,” or the reeognized good taste of highways and byways, is 
so generally spread that it has become ‘‘ vulgar.” There is less 
conflict in the world than there used to be—a glorious fact which 
is proved to us by a great number of testimonies, great 
ak small, most especially in that favourite field of fighting 
—the world of religious controversy. Not only have the 
Smithfield bonfires come to be traditions nearly incredible, 
but everybody says that we have seen the last prosecution 
for atheism ; while atheism and dogmatism have equally 
laid aside their vituperative and almost murderous antagonism. 
All this and a great deal more to the same effect is so true, and 
so inconvenient in some of its immediate results, that society, as 
the daily caterer for exciting news might say, is becoming vir- 
tuous “to a fault.” Yet, while such is the case in the general 
round of daily life, and while improvement is the recognized 
condition of all general action public or private, unquestionably 
the conduct of political affairs has descended to a Leer level. 
Men allow themselves to be actuated by much smaller and less 
praiseworthy motives, at least for the time. It would appear 
as if we hell apended any high purpose in carrying on the im- 
provement of organized society. The master statesmen have 
given way to the journeymen in the business. A man who would 
devote himself to a public mission becomes simply the object of 
compassionate smiles. Parties used to consist of men who 
were originally banded together to sustain some high political 
principle, and remained banded beeause they found themselves 
taking their political fortunes, good or bad, in company ; but 

ublic men have slid even below that point. ‘They are no longer 

anded together; they do not believe in their own colleagues. 
Measures are introduced into the Queen’s Speech merely because 
it is thought proper to parade certain words, and the epithet 
“Reform” is “stuck in,” as you say “ My dear Sir” to a 
stranger. We partly explained this last week when we remarked 
the number of important questions that we have settled, while 
the corresponding mnoettied questions have not yet assumed so 
definite a shape as to enable men to take their sides. One gene- 
ral consequence of the state of things is, that although there is 
less disagreement on some of the gravest subjects of human con- 
templation, there is less positive agreement in public business. 
There is a certain free-trade in differences of opinion, and, as in 
the case of our national sects, the subsections of a party differ 
from each other more than they differ from the factions with 
whom they used to contend in a ceaseless battle of life and death 
—with votes in the days of Peel, with ruinous calumnies in the 
days of the Georges, with fire and sword in the days of William, 
James, or Charles. There is less difference now between Whig 
and Tory than between two Whigs. Tory and Radical can 
combine where one Tory repels another as water does oil. Hence, 
in Parliament it is easy to negative every proposition, while it 
seems becoming hopeless to advance any ig eas 

We are not worse off in that respect than they are in the 
colonies, Ina great number of the most important British settle- 
ments the Government consists of an established Ministerial crisis. 


In Canada the Cabinet may be defined as an organized attempt of | 


certain gentlemen, rather favoured by the Governor, to outwit the 
Constitution ; and this is thought a stroke of state, because the 
generally divided condition of political society renders responsible 
government absolutely impossible. The ministry which is res- 


ponsible to everybody becomes in turn irresponsible, because | 


everybody disagrees with everybody else. It is indeed only a 
milder, but in some respects more incorrigible phase of the same 
social discord which destroyed the kingdom of France and 
rendered the despotism possible. All parties neutralized each 
other and left despotism to walk off with the prey. We agree to 
differ in a more peaceable and parishioner fashion ; hence the 
Queen’s Government, whether at home or in the colonies, has 
become nothing more than a board of directors ; a species of com- 
mittee formed of respectable gentlemen for carrying on affairs ad 
interim, 

Our statesmen accept the situation; for statesmanship adopts 
the morals of its day. Hence, without any exception, the pos- 
sible Ministers of our day are so condescending that they will 
agree to carry on the Queen’s government and the business of the 


| people in general, on principles of which they themselves have 


always heartily disapproved. Not long since that would have 
| been called inconsisteney—the one vice which was recognized in 
| our political code as coming very near to high treason in general. 
As the thrifty Chinese housewife said, when she threw her baby 
into the tower provided for such purposes, “‘One must do as the 
world does!” so statesmen supply the demand in the market for 
statesmanship independently of principles, by suspending if not 
burying their principles. It is really obliging on their part, for 
| it saves the public a vast deal of inconvenience. They waive their 
personal predilections, they copy the fashion of the day which 
sets aside the personal. 
Aye, here we approach one of the most remarkable characteris- 
ties of the time; and perhaps if we distinctly perceive and re- 
| cognize it, our clearer vision may help us to find the way out of 
the present embarras, It is curious that while we have nearly 
extinguished the personal in public affairs, we have arrived al- 
most at the point of neutralizing the public element in public 
affairs. We see this most distinctly in the metropolis, We 
| have a capital so large that it is too big to constitute one Parlia- 
mentary constituency, and we have cut it up into seven ; or rather 
we have seven different towns, besides a few more, all close to- 
| gether, with a joint population nearly equal to the population 
of Scotland. Our habits of life to a great extent transfuse 
the whole of the society—that is in a purely mechanical sense. 
Your city man lives in the West-end; your working man, who 
labours in the West, lives in the East or the South; the clerks 
that form the population of the centre live at the circumference, 
But each of the districts has its own Government separate from 
the local Government of the parishes. In most towns where there 
has been a public—Rome, Venice, Paris, or London, of an earlier 
date—the public men were known to the public,—the notables 
were acquainted with each other, and were recognized in a gene- 
ral assemblage. But let any large meeting be collected for any 
topic which will draw the members of the meeting together, and 
probably you will find scarcely half-a-dozen in the room person- 
ally acquainted with each other. The leading speakers are only 
known in a kind of hearsay or exhibition sense, and they are 
speaking to strangers. It is a mere ‘fortuitous concourse of 
atoms” without any personal feeling whatever, without any 
sympathy to bring the whole together, or any impulse to act as 
one man. If they shout in concert for the hour, as soon as thanks 
have been voted to the chairman they become as strange to each 
other as a shoal of fish brought into the London market. The 
abstraction of the personal neutralizes the existence of a public. 

This neutralization, this expunging alike of the individual and 
of the mass-life, is brought eal and confirmed by many of our 
greatest modern improvements. First, there is the enlargement 
of towns, which ars every town incapable of knowing who is 
in it. The- enlargement of intercourse makes men live less at 
London, or York, or on a particular estate in Somersetshire or 
Westmoreland, than in England—wherever the railway goes. 
Portions of London society literally live on the sea-coast. Inter- 
course, as it is called, is so universal that society has habitually 
become a something like the “fortuitous concourse of atoms” at 
the ‘‘pump-room” in a watering place. It is the same in an- 
| other aspect of our social meeting. The enlargement of the mar- 
| ket for printed writings is so vast, that one can know the litera- 
| ture as little as a lawyer can know the laws of his country. The 
immense amount of able writing has neutralized the salient 8 
| of literature. The national library is swamped by the booksel- 
ler’s shop. Intellectual ideas are thus, except for the very few, 
| reduced to averages; and those very few, the more refined or the 
more exalted, take refuge in a certain kind of moral seclusion, 
and become a sort of upper ten, letting the lower world go as it 
may. 

On the surface, this expunging of the personal, of the peculiar, 
or of the positive, is so general, that we might presume principle 
to be extinct, as we might say that passion is dead. Emotions 
have given way to manners. The very life of man seems to be in 
some degree suspended. Yet occasionally through the uphea- 
ving of the strata, we find that the elements are still the 
same. The tragedies of the police reports show us that the 
fires of passion are unextinguished. ‘One touch of nature” can 
still ‘‘make the whole world kin”—if the touch be sufticiently 
broad and astonishing to make the crowd stand and look on. 

In the midst of the suspended animation, the sort of half 
| sleepy confusion of mind begotten by such a state of public so- 

ciety, we snatch at any little incident which seems to point to the 

way out of the calm—the slightest floating trait which like a 
feather tells us that there is a breeze coming—the lightest truth 
which by its motion informs us that we still live, and that the night- 
mare will pass. For example, “it’s curious” as the oo of 
society say, that in the records of art we find precisely the same 
principles, undying at the very latest day, that we did when we 
tirst awoke to a sense of art. The Photograph repeats the truths 
to which Raphael or Titian attained. We recognize the perfection 
of organic life in the Elgin marbles, which the Turks nearly de- 
stroyed, and which Phidias moulded although his countrymen had 
not the slightest advantage from cheap literature, railways, or 
any similar short eut to truth. The staple of man is exactly the 
same that it was; personality is not crippled, it is only waiting for 
its opportunity. We need some machinery by which these huge 
towns shall be either redistributed, or reorganized into a more 
conscious symmetry ; by which these amorphous masses of pub- 
lication should be reduced into something through which we can 
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see; these extravagancies of locomotion should be made to turn 
upon some intelligible centres; and ther once more, with an or- 
ganization brought up to the growth of society, there will be that 
renewed intercourse between the personal and the public which 
will reéstablish the chain of political electricity ! 

‘‘Let us set up a society for the purpose of restoring perso- 
nality !” cries some earnest man, mindful of the precept to be 
practical. 
will show us the remedy *’ The use of clearly perceiving any 
defect, is that it sharpens our perception for the said remedy. 
What we transitory men call evil has generally proved to be no- 
thing more than the harbinger of some new blessing which we 
call ‘‘ the remedy.” 


WAR AND ITS WEAPONS. 


Tue Emperor Napoleon is building at Cherbourg a new engine of 
destruction, which the newspapers name vaisseau bélier. Sir 





“What is the good of pointing out an evil unless you | 


in the bullet, our reliance on the sabre and bayonet is still great- 
er, and it would be a sign of dementia in our rulers, were they to 
forget the uses of horsemen, and the deadly effects of lines of le- 
velled bayonets directed by stalwart Britons. All the Entield 
rifles in the world could never have stopped the troopers of Cotton 
and Le Marchant at Salamanca. The bayonet, as well as the bul- 
let, won the victories of the Alma, Inkerman, and the Tchernaya, 
The lesson taught by the new inventions is an old one. They bid 
us be watchful; rather quick to test the value of new things, 
than eager to adopt them; but when we have adopted them to be 
indefatigable in discovering and applying all their uses. To keep 


| abreast with science, and master effectually all its new offerings, is 


Charles Shaw has invented a new battery constructed of Enfield | 


rifles ; a new rifle, described as the Lancaster rifle, has come into 
play, and promises to supersede the Enfield rifle. There is also, 
we believe, a new French rifle. General Jacob’s pistol-carbine, 


warn g the most formidable firearm for cavalry yet invented, | 


gins to find favour in military eyes. 
these piping times of peace and huge standing armies, fertile 
brains with mechanical gifts are engaged in devising territie wea- 
pons of war. 

Now, with our extended empire, vast and tempting wealth, and 
comparatively small number of fighting men, we cannot afford to 
disregard these terrible inventions. It is remarkable how the 
instruments of war return to use at long intervals. In ancient 
naval combats the beak of the galley played a conspicuous part. 
We are, it seems, about to return to beaks, as weapons of offence 
at sea. Steam has almost abolished sails, though not quite, 
as the first war will prove. Steam and iron are to 
abolish wooden ships, and we are to return to the an- 
cient tactic of running our adversaries down, The caisseau 
bélier was, it appears, suggested during the Russian war by 
Rear-Admiral Sartorious. He had observed that in collisions at 
sea the vessel giving the shock escaped with comparative im- 
munity; and it occurred to him that vessels combining ‘the 
qualities of a shot proof battery and a rapid steamcr” might be 
used in naval war. He proposed to call this vessel a ‘steam 
ram”; to encase it in four inch iron, or better, steel plates; to 
fit it with low masts and double screw propellers; to arm it with 
about twenty heavy guns for shot or shell; and to build at each 
extremity, a massive prow or beak. Able to rush on stem or 
stern foremost, to turn readily, and move swiftly, he calculates 
that his steam-ram could be made to resist the shot and shell of 
the largest man of war, and by dashing into her side or bow, 
sink her and her crew in the sea. His project was communicated 
to the French during the war with Russia; and it is a machine 
designed on this plan that the Emperor Napoleon is constructing at 
Cherbourg. Now, if the thingisof any utility at all, it will be as 
useful for us, perhaps more destructivein our hands, than in 
those of the French; and certainly as the Admiral remarks, if 
it could be used at all, it could be used with an effect upon a 
fleet of troop transports, whether ordinary steamers or men-of- 
war, that would render invasion impossible. How far a protect- 
ing force of steam rams would operate to save the convoy must 
depend on the number on each side, and the skill and vigour 
with which they are used. If practicable, the introduction of 
these novel engines will vastly modify the method of maritime 
warfare. 

As in the nayal, so in the military branch of war, great changes 
seem to be impending, if we may believe the eager voices of theo- 
retical tacticians. They tell us that heneeforth, such is the aec- 
curacy and range of the rifle, infantry will be ¢ie arm; cavalry 
and artillery sinking into quite inferior positions. ‘The new rifle 
is to destroy horses and gunners before they can get well within 
their own range, and cavalry are to be kept at such a distance as 
will make them useless in battle. But in opposition to these 
theorists there is the opinion of the chief of military commenta- 
tors, General Jomini, who tells us that the new rifle will not pro- 

any notable change in tactics. On the other hand the theo- 
rists are — by the artillerist Paixhans, who asserts that 
artillery will disappear before infantry, unless a system of artil- 
lery is invented absolutely analogous to that pertaining to the 


All round the world, in | 


all that can be demanded of us ; and to do this we shall have need 
of every capacity and all the skill we possess. Whatever we 
adopt we must never fail to remember that our chief superiority lies 
in the born soldierly qualities of our race, and that our chief duty 
is tocherish, develop, and sustain these in the amplest proportions 
to which they can attain. Do justice to the British oatlhen, and in 
the hour of need, whether he be defending his home or waging war 
abroad, he will never fail; but to do him justice, he should have 
the best arms, be led by skilful officers, and be versed in the best 
manouyres. 


MORAL FASHIONS, 


| Ove of the difficulties in bringing up society to be virtuous is the 
Ose of the difficulties in bringing ty to be virt is tl 
| great diversity of objects which are pointed out as the tinger- 


posts to virtue. Not only do different circles of society disagree 
as to the objects themselves, but all society will for a time point 


| to one object, or away from it, according to transitory circum- 


| 
| 
| 





| proved, 


new rifle. Sir Charles Shaw, who took so conspicuous a part in | 


the introduction of the new rifle, has projected a machine that 
may be the precursor of a new system. Ie has invented a “ rifle 
field battery.”” Composed of twenty-four rifles which ean be ele- 
vated or turned in any direction at once, and fired at onee, sepa- 


rately, or in sections, this battery can be worked by six or eight | 


men, and moved on its carriage at the rate of six miles an hour, 
It is panne by an iron shield, except at the moment when the 
barrels are elevated and pointed on the foe. This is not a 
piece of artillery, it is true, but cannot some inventor devise a 
“piece as easily moved, as well protected, and capable of 
throwing cannon shot as far as the rifle projects the conical bull ? 
The next war, whenever that evil falls upon us, will test the 
value of our arms and the efficacy of the old maneuvres. Much 
may be undoubtedly be done by infantry tauglit to shoot with 
sure aim at long or short distances ; and the British troops are 
ppongtiing 6 deadl aa apo Shooting, no doubt, is our 
forte, as much as standing to be shot at, and charging with irre- 
sistible vehemence with the bayonet. But great as is our faith 


stances which have nothing to do with immutable morality. For 
instance, a gentleman was seen lately riding in a cab, and all 
London with its two millions and a half of population was shocked 
at the outrage: this great community feels injured and degraded, 
simply because a Colonel Waugh has been seen, “ riding at his 
ease,” in a Hansom cab! It is not many years since this same 


| Colonel Waugh was giving large parties in his house and 


grounds at Kensington, and there were not a few amongst the 
two millions and a half who thought themselves privileged 
because they had invitations from the hospitable owner of that 
mansion, Some virtuous doubts indeed were suggested by the 
‘bad taste” in the coloured lamps; fastidious conscience is said 
to have been a little uneasy at times in consequence of defects in 
the cookery ; and altogether there was a sort of parrenu fashion 
about the proceedings, something a little “ fast,” which perhaps 
made starched people defer the acceptance of the widely Kittused 


| invitations until Colonel Waugh should have lasted long enough 


to show that he belonged to the institutions of the country. 
Branksea Castle and brick-tields broke down; Colonel Waugh’s 
bank proved as doubtful as some others; and virtuous people 
shudder or look indignant because he ventures to ride in the same 
street with them. Yet we are quite sure that if some noble were 
to die and to leave Colonel Waugh a large fortune, to rehabilitate 
the mansion and grounds in Kensington, there would be no lack 
of a large and gay chorus to fill up that theatre. Colonel Waugh, 
therefore, cannot be accepted as one of the warning posts of 
virtue ; it all depends upon the state of his banker’s account. 

If we are to look for virtue anywhere in the United Kingdom 
it ought to be north of the ‘weed, where, in great towns every 
thirteenth house is a whiskey shop; where nothing but Forbes 
Mackenzie’s Act can prevent the people from making the Sunday 
a boozing day ; where the proportion of illegitimate births exceeds 
that of England under ‘the bloody prelacy,” of Prussia under 
its lax marriage law, or even of wicked France; for in those 
countries such births range from 63 to 7 per cent, while in Scotland 
they range from 8} to 9 per cent—every eleventh child being a 
bastard. Perhaps these results are attained by the one-idea’d 
form in which Seotch virtue is apt to assert its laws. Mr. Forbes 
Mackenzie is all for shutting public-houses, forgetting that Scotch 
working-men who are not permitted to have a chance of taking 
recreation on their only holiday, Sunday, can, if they are provi- 
dent,—and the Scotch are a provident people,—buy their whiskey 
over night, and spend the Sunday in bed drinking; a practice 
which is said to exist in Glasgow, and which has never been dis- 
In some parts of Scotland there is exceeding strictness in 
the watch over the conduct of young people ; it is scarcely thought 
decorous or safe to allow a smile, much less a dance, in a draw- 
ingroom; as if the dangers of gayety lay in the drawing- 
room !—a virtuous misapprehension on which the statistics of 
the Scotsman throw a curious light. It seems very much as if 
the watch and ward of virtue in Scotland always turned its eyes 
to the wrong place; and in such ease, of course, the more intent 
the watch, the greater the license for the vice which is overlooked. 

Nor can we in England set up for patterns of consistency. Not 
long since some parents discovered in a school at Brighton cireum- 
stances connected with one of the young pupils in it which so 
shocked them that they threatened to withdraw their children. 
The youth, indeed, was only nine years of age, and it is difficult 
to imagine of what crime such a boy could be guilty or how he 
could defy the moral correction of the schoolmaster, Yet it is 
unhappily the fact that the miserable boy could not purge himself 
of the thing imputed to him—he was the son of an actor. His 
father is Mr. Alfred Wigan, a gentleman against whom there is 
no imputation whatever, except that of being one of the most 
finished actors of our day. We should like a committee of in- 
quiry into the ecnduct of all these protesting parents. It would 
be interesting to know whether they have always been as punctual 
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in their engagements, 
as kind to their fellow creatures, as “ respectable” 
Wigan has been, or as Christian ? 








as courteous to those who came near them, 


as Mr, Alfred 
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| tensively than spring-guns, and which can be rendered almost 


But it is in Dublin, fastidious Dublin, that one of the most sig- | 


es ad evitandum has just been detected and exposed. 
The old tribune of the people, Alderman Rey nelds, has detected 
the crime, and has denounced it with his usual courage. It has 
been an agreement in Dublin, that the two political parties, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, shall clect Lord Mayors 
alternately. ‘This year the election fll upon Mr. Lambert, 
a Protestant, and Mr. Alderman Reynolds has diseovered, or 
imagines himself to have discovered, that Mr. Lambert “ de- 
clined to dine at the Mansionhouse on the Ist instant, on the 


nal examp! 


groun 
dinal Wiseman was to have been present 
whereupon Mr. Reynolds gives notice of a 
Alderman Lambert is not a fit or discreet ] elec’ 
the office of Lord Mayor, and therefore that his nomination to 
that office be cancelled.” Alderman Lambert rose to deny the 
charge ; but the accusation is so licinous that Aidcrman Reynolds 
would not listen to the denial. Other Aldermen called Alderman 
Reynolds to order; but he was so indignant at “ the bloated 


at the banquet” ; 
rcsolution—*"* That 
rson to be elected to 


to be called to order; and announced that 


interrupting everybody who contradicted him. This moral cou- 


rage won the victory ; the Lord Mayer himself could not obtain | r ; . e . - 
| in all directions continue of the same pattern with those that 


a hearing for anybody but Alderman Reynolds; and thus Mr, 
Lambert stands denounced before Ireland as a *‘ bloated bigot,” 
disqualified for the oflice of Lord Mayor, because he will not dine. 
It has often been held in London that you must test the public 
spirit of a man, or his capacity for civic ho: linn 
In Ireland it seems you judge of his religious and moral principles 
by the same test, 

In these few examples we have scen the tests of virtue shifted 
to the dining-tabie, to the 


stare, and the eab; the essence of vir- 


tue being made to lie in obediently dining ; in carrying outa Brank- | 


sea conquest without breaking down; in abstaining from the pro- 
fession of Shakespeare ; on the premises” 
—in some triviality which might be dropped cr reversed on the 
morrow ; and it is the ultra-virtuous who specially employ these 
moral standards. 


in not drinking becr * 


OUR HOMICIDAL INSTITUTIONS, 
Ir is the rule to construc penal laws strictly in favour of the aec- 
cused; that is, the penalty shall not be enforecd except upon the 
strictest construction of the law applicable to the case. Society 


extends this rule to the warning effect of the laws, and it will not | ome vept \ ‘ 
hold itself preeluded from anything prohibited by the ten com- | lected in them be incited suddenly to disperse, the human beings 
| become active agents in killing one another in the narrow and 


mandments, except upon the most lit ral construction of the 
tables. Particularly is the indulgence prohibited by the sixth, 
enforced only in individual and limited it is enjoyed in a 
variety of forms, especially by wholesale; aud amongst us we 
have some methods which may be considered as permanently es- 
tablished, if not for the purpose of causing death, yet with the 
known effect and the deliberate resolve not to discontinue it. 

In this sense railways must be considvrcd as an apparatus, os- 
tensibly for the conveyance of human beings aud goods, but oc- 
casionally applicable to the destruction of human beings. We 
have long since pointed out the fact that the manuer of construct- 
ing railways is such as must from its nature certainly end 
in death,—as certainly as if the whol 
eally designed for that purpose. <A blunk 
more than a combination of metal and wood, so placed that 
if given proportions of powder and missiles be put in the 
inside, the expulsion of the bullets will kill anybody who 
happens to be in the way. It is, however, by no means necessary 
that instruments of death should consist of hollow tubes filled 
with explosives; they may consist of large hollow boilers tilled 
with explosives of a different kind. There is another form. If 
human beings be packed together in boxes ; if the boxes be lifted 


Cases 5 


rbuss is nothing 


self-supporting, is described by Dr. Letheby, He has entered 
into a minute chemical and mechenienh examination of the drain- 
age of the metropolis, and has ascertained that the floating water, 
which contains certain proportions of organic matter in suspension 


_ or solution, daily gives forth certain proportions of sulphuretted 


machinery were specifi- | 


d now publicly known in the City that his Eminence Car- | 


ws by his dinners. | 





| since part of a woman’s dress was found burnt. 


hydrogen, light carbonic acid gas, nitrogen, marsh gas, &e.; ex- 
halations which produce headache, nausea, marsh fever, typhus, 
typhoid, and a variety of other diseases, reducing the amount of 
lite in the population resident around, and inflicting death in pro- 
portions that statistics have ascertained. Mr. John Simon has 
Gos investigating the nature of fever, and his researches tend to 
the conciusion that “the common cause is a defective defeca- 
tion of the system;” in other words, that the cireumstances 
around prevent a prompt removal of the natural excretions, For 
example, the skin 1s one of the organs which gets rid of large pro- 
portions of matter that has been used im the organization 
and should be done with; but if the atmosphere of a li- 
mited space be overcharged with these excretions, it seems 
to become incapable of taking up any more, and the bodies 
placed in that atmosphere continue to poison themselves and 
those who go near, We have known this, perhaps with a 


bigotry of the Lord Mayor in refusing to dine,” that he declined | less artistie precision than John Simon and Letheby have now 


he should continue | 
. 


conferred upon us, any time these last twenty or thirty years ; 
the arrangements by which these causes of death are produced 
remain unaltered; the extensions of the City which are going on 


have produced the same causes. In other words, we deliberately, 
and with complete knowledge, make arrangements for so many 
thousands of deaths within the year, 

Another institution, not so constant in its operations, but very 
striking when it is put to work, is illustrated by the accident at 
Sheffield. It is a eause which may be so far called “ accidental,” 
that it can only be brought into operation by casual circumstance 
—the assembling of a large crowd in a great building and sudden 
alarm. These favourable cireumstances were combined in the 
Musie Hall at Sheflicld on Monday last. The most probable ver- 
sion of the story is, that a youth amongst the audience, who 
perceived an escape of gas, lighted his cigar with a lucifer 
match, and there was a consequent explosion. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by cries of fire, which appear to have been justified, 
But nei- 
ther the gas nor the burning—though escaping gas is a 
very eflicient ‘ lethal weapon ”’—would have killed anybody 
on this oecasion, but for calling into operation the more powerful 
cause, ‘This is the construction of our public buildings, which, 
with some few exceptions, are so built that if large erowds col- 





precipitous modes of egress, I lights of stone steps, tall winding 
stair-cases, passages gradually growing narrower, are circum- 
stances which contributed to this congestion and compression of 
agitated human beings. Again, we have perfectly understood 
this cause of death for some generations, One of the latest public 
buildings that has been erected—the new Covent Garden Opera- 
house—is understood to be provided with so many passages of 
egress that the entire audience could disperse through the walls 
of the building without crowding or difliculty. Is itso certain 
that some newer buildings present the same facility for dispersing. 
If not they do but continue the series of deadly canines Weseae 
ing to this class, The Italian Operahouse is an exception ; every 
new public building, chapel, music-hall, lecture-room, or theatre, 


| ought to be suspected until it be proved innocent. 


AN ELECTION BILL. 
At the close of last week the Morning Post mentioned a fact 
which ought, after next session, to be an impossible fact. When 


| Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton ans the office of Colonial Secre- 


| the trial of a new election for Hertfordshire. 


upon wheels, and then placed upon an incline, and suddenly al- | 


lowed to run down the incline, we obtain cir 
favourable to the iniliction of death. 
vantageous to that object would be to plac 
boxes on the plane below the incline, so that the one set might run 
against the other. ‘The confusion and injury would probably be 


Anothe: 


cumstances highly | 


circumstance ad- | 
second series of | 


aggravated if the first set of boxes were to run down the incline | 


unexpectedly ; and this can easily be managed. The string of 
boxes before they are let down the incline must be fastened to 
some fixed object: should the fastening be defective in itself; 


should it have some kind of flaw, the desired uncertainty in the | 
ticular moment of letting go would be positively secured. | 


Yow this description of what we have imagined as the arrange- 
ments for killing some person or persous unknown is strictly ap- 
licable to the case of the accident on the Oxford and Worcester 
ne. The Government Inspector of Railways has come to the 
conclusion that the guard, Cook, did not use his break; but he 
has also ascertained that there was a defective welding in the 
strap of the bow of the screw coupling, by which it would only 
bear one third of the strain which it would otherwise have borne, 
“ The quality of the link,” said Mr. M‘Conuell, the engineer, “ is 
inferior, or as I am now inclined to think it might have been 
overheated in the welding.” ‘ It was probably impossible,” says 
Captain Tyler, “ for the officials to discover the inefficient aa 
by sight merely ; but they might have done so by actual strain,” 
Another kind of mantrap which will take effect much more ex- 


tary, he was of course compelled to resign his seat, and to stand 
Hertfordshire is a 
county moderate in extent and population ; nobody appeared to 
dispute the seat; and in eight days after the issue of the 
Speaker’s warrant, Sir Edward was reélected, everything haying 
gone quite smoothly, Yet the bill brought in by his agents in 
the business, and sanctioned by the oflicer of the House of Com- 
mons as comprising only legal expenses, showed a total of 
1,147/. 12s. 3d. 

“It appears that Sir E. Bulwer Lytton had to pay 192/. 18s. 9¢. for print- 
ing, stationery, and advertisements ; 73/. 10s. 4d. for the hustings (‘a few 
waggons drawn up in a field, on one of which a rostrum had been im- 
provised ’) ; 22/. 3s. 6d. for committee rooms, and 29/. 19s, for the auditor’s 


fee. Next comes the formidable item of more than 800/. ‘for ageney and 
canvassing expenses.’ This sum, of course, went into the pockets of cer- 


tain professional gentlemen, who consider that they have just as good a 
right to make protit out of an clection as out of a suit in Chancery, or the 
sale of « large and valuable landed estate. We do not blame these gentle- 
men, but we blame the system which permits candidates to be thus wantonly 
and wilfully fleeced and oppressed.”’ 

It is indeed most unjust that a gentleman sclected to represent 
a section of the people, and fulfilling all the requirements of his 
position, should be called upon to pay for it, According to the 
plain interpretation of our constitution no man can buy a seat in 
the House of Commons; the attempt to do so is a misdemeanour ; 
yet in fact the seat of the member for Hertfordshire has cost him 
1150/. It might be said that the agency, which is the heaviest 
item in this bill, is an expense of his own, incurred for his own 
convenience ; but that is not the truth, A man desiring to re- 
present such a constituency must not only employ agents, in order 
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to convey his messages to the electors, to arrange the requisite | 


meetings, and all that sort of thing, but in order to buy off the | 
inconvenient opposition which the same persons who are agents 
would raise against a candidate if he discontiruec the employment 
of such intermediaries. By custom based upon existing law there- | 
fore, a candidate who wants a seat in Hertfordshire must pay | 
something over 1100/. for a chance of election. | 

Should there be no amendment under the Reform Bill, by | 
a special act next session the case will be aggravated. In this | 
bill, Sir Edward Lytton had nothing to pay for the travelling | 
expenses of voters, and as payments under that head were legal- 
ised last session, they will of course be necessitated at the next | 
election. 

The whole arrangement is absurd. It is essential to the con- 
stituency that some Member should be elected; it is not essential 
to any gentleman that he should be Member for Hertfordshire. 
It is an advantage to the whole county, that there should be the 

roper amount of announcement, the requisite apparatus, the 
fmstin s, and all the appliances for securing a proper representa- 
tive. The legal expenses are of a public kind, and it is therefore | 
absurd that they should be thrown upon the pocket of one man. | 
While the evil will be aggravated by one act of last session, it 
will be rendered doubly absurd by another act. Ministers last 

ear concurred in a bill which abolished the property qualification 
‘or Members of Parliament; but here is a state of things in Hert- 
fordshire, and we believe in most scattered constituencies, which 
must preclude any men from presenting themselves as candidates | 
who are not able to pay, offhand, a sum of 1000/. or more. Ac- 
cording to the theory of the act to abolish property qualification, | 
a working man can present himself as candidate equally with the 
wealthiest commoner; but according to the practice as it exists | 
in Hertfordshire and other counties, and as it is permitted by law 
and encouraged by recent legislation, the working man shall not 
be free to be elected unless he can lay down 1000/. on the nail. 
This of course is absurd. 

What is the remedy’ Perhaps none would be so direct and | 
effectual as a short act of two clauses, the first clause laying the 
expense of hustings, necessary announcements, &c., upon the 
community comprised within the constituency, the county or 
borough ; the second clause declaring that no claim for expenses 
at an election preferred against an individual shall be recoverable 
at law. 








Coton1at Derences.—Sir Edward Lytton, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, following up the example set by the policy of Sir William 
Molesworth and the Duke of Newcastle, in regard to the defence of our 
colonies by their own means, has sent the following despatch to the Go- 
vernor-General of the Leeward Islands :— 





“ Downing Street, July 31. 

“* Sir,—I have replied generally in another despatch to the explanations | 
with which you have favoured me on the Antigua riots ; but I am anxious 
to direct your attention to one consideration in particular arising out of 
these disturbances. I desire to impress upon you, and through you upon | 
the colony which you govern, the extreme importance of raising and main- 
taining from local resources, and by local efforts, such a military force as 
will by its presence guarantee the safety, dignity, and internal peace 
of the country. 

‘¢On a reference to the records of past years, I have observed that in 
many of the West Indian colonies local corps were established, and, as I 
believe, efficiently kept up. It is with a feeling of mortification that I 
perceive that these wise precautions have been laid aside under the im- 
pressions of a false economy. 

“It is the natural wish of her Majesty’s Government to contribute to the | 
safety and protection of the distant dependencies of the British Crown, but | 
the necessities of the empire have withdrawn many troops, and may compel 
the withdrawal of more. In a critical period of our history, these necessi- | 
ties at home, and a strain upon our resources, both in men and means, | 
have called forth the generous and loyal sympathies of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in many parts of her colonial empire. But it is not alone by the ma- 
terial addition of a new regiment to the line; or by munificent contri- 
tions in aid of those who have experienced the sufferings and losses of a 
barbarous warfare, or by the expression of a loyalty and devotion, that the | 
English colonies can give the mother country an effective support in seasons | 
of trial and difficulty. 

* It is by evoking the means of self-defence and internal protection, by | 
enabling this country to avail herself to the utmost of her own military re- 
sources, and by dispensing with the troops which, so long as they could be 
spared, have been freely given, that the West Indian colonies will best 
mark the spirit which, I am persuaded, animates them. 

“It is a sacrifice which the mother country has a right to claim, and 
which the colony ought to be the first to approve. It was therefore with 
gratification that I have observed during the recent riots the readiness with 
which so many gentlemen have hastened to enrol themselves on the side of 
order, and to place their services at the disposal of the Governor. It is | 
with still greater satisfaction that I have learnt the intention to form 
volunteer corps, alike to secure the colony from aggression abroad and to 
maintain peace at home. 

“The more fully that this self-reliant feeling is confirmed and that these 
precautions are adopted the less will be the probability of the danger, and 
the more the discipline and the cfticiency that can be communicated to the | 
new force the less will be the expense and the difficulty in preserving a high 
standard hereafter. 

“There can be no safety to life or security to property, and to the tran- 
sactions of commerce in that community, which does not earnestly and re- 
solutely seek to develop within itself the requisite force to vindicate the 
dignity of its own laws against the outbreaks of internal disorder. 

**T watch with interest the progress which the colony under your govern- | 
ment is making in this important and salutary direction, and her Majesty 
looks with confidence to the loyalty and good feeling of the inhabitants of 
her West Indian colonies in rendering their utmost support to the authori- 
ties in this somewhat difficult, but necessary and laudable undertaking. 

** You will take an early opportunity of making these sentiments known 
to the Legislature of Antigua. F 

*T have, &., E. B. Lytton. 

** To Governor Hamilton, &c.”’ 





BOOKS. 


GREENWOOD’S CATHEDRA PETRI.* 
Tue origin and gradual growth of the Papal theocracy as well as 
of the temporal power of the Popedom are the subjects of Mr 
Greenwood’s work. The two volumes before us bring down the 
gr gp narrative to the middle of the ninth century, ending 





‘ with the great image-worship controversy. Of these volumes 


the first was published as long ago as 1856, the second appeared 


| in the course of the present season. The author originally seems 


to have contemplated the Reformation as the natural limit of his 
theme. As yet, however, the work is only completed in many. 
script as far down as the great contest of investitures in the thir. 
teenth century, and if published as it stands would occupy three 
more volumes like those before us; or in other words some fifteen 
hundred ample pages in addition to the thousand already printed 
We should doubt the advantage of completing the publication, at 
least upon its present plan and scale ; and that for various reasons 
which pass beyond the mere question of popular writing, to the 
nature of the book. 

In the first place, the subject is essentially intellectual or lo- 
gical, sometimes, indeed, reaching the metaphysical ; and no long 
work which mainly deals with the results of intellectual opera- 
tions can ever possess the interest that attends upon human cha- 
racters engaged in action, Lcclesiastical history undoubtedly 
would furnish deeds enough in the stories of martyrs and miracle- 
mongers, as well as in the lives of great priests, great preachers, 
the doings of great councils or synods, and of a few men whose 
labours in the cause of humanity were truly apostolic. Still, 
even the story of the church wants the variety of secular history, 
Mr. Greenwood’s Cathedra Petri, however, is in reality only an 
exposition of the growth of a religious usurpation, based on a re- 
ligious opinion, whose successive stages we cannot very satisfac- 
torily trace in the early periods, owing to the paucity of writers 
in the first century of the Church, and the questionable authen- 
ticity of some of the alleged authorities of later date. When the 
claim of the Bishop of Rome to autoeratical authority as the sue- 
cessor of St. Peter, and of the powers alleged to be conveyed to 
the Apostle by the celebrated text ‘ Thou art Peter,” &c., is once 
distinctly put forth, something akin to action is visible in the 
systematic and artful attempts of the Roman Church to fasten its 
yoke on other churches, and the occasional resistance displayed. 
With the decline of the Western Empire, and the necessity 
thrown upon the Pope of acting as a volunteer princeps as well 
as a religious chief, variety of action accompanied by danger and 
courage is to be found. ‘This element, however, is only occasion- 
ally developed ; and when the decree of Valentian the Third ac- 
knowledged the ‘‘ apostolic see” (under Leo the Great) as ‘ the 
brightest star in the episcopal constellation,” &e., and affirmed that 
the whole world also acknowledged ‘ that see as its [spiritual] 
director and governor,” the work of Mr. Greenwood seems done. 
That deeree gave the Pope, in theory, as much spiritual power as 
he ever claimed. If the Eastern Church opposed his claims and 
disowned his sovereignty, it is only what it has been doing ever 
since, and does now. Some churches and some prelates might in 
practice resist the claims of Leo’s successors; when Belisarius 


| and Narses conquered Italy for Justinian, the Eastern Emperor 
| and his generals made short account of Popes; but the theoretical 


claims and rescriptive rights of the Popedom to supreme religious 


| jurisdiction were clearly enough acknowledged under Leo. Under 


Gregory the Great they were established in Italy, Africa, Spain 
and France. ‘The extension of the Pope’s religious rule over 
Britain and Germany had yet to be carried out, as the peoples to 
a great extent had to be converted; his exercise of the power of 
deposing princes could not in those days have been safely urged; 
the extent and solidity of his gigantic usurpation had still to be 
realized ; but the principles of the Papacy were promulgated, and 


| with some rebellious or heretical exceptions received; the interest 


of the chace is therefore at an end; at all events from the time of 
Gregory. 

This Mr, Greenwood has not seen. His second volume is con- 
sequently somewhat inferior to the first. Substantially that closes 
with the death of Leo, and the historian henceforth should not 
have continued to dwell in detail upon questions or controversies 
that up to that time were of the nature of proof, but have con- 
fined himself to the salient points of Papal history. The reign of 
Justinian and the Pontificate of Gregory the Great are un- 
doubtedly of this kind; but the larger portion of the four centu- 
ries of which the second volume treats, refers to internal disputes 
in the Romish church, or to squabbles with the Eastern Patriarch 
and clergy, which as the last led to no practical result are devoid 
of any attraction to relieve their tedious triviality. The icono- 
clastic question has greater importance, as well in itself as in its 
bearings on the differences between the Eastern and Western 


| Churches ; but its relation to the professed object of the book, the 
| growth of the Papal power, is not so clear. For these reasons the 


actual interest of Mr. Greenwood’s second volume at all events, 
will be limited to a very special class of readers. This interest 
would not be increased by its extension to a threefold length, un- 
less a broader and more rapid style of treatment were adopted. 

Inherent cireumstances also rather militate against any high 
degree of general attraction. One has been alluded to already, 

* Cathedra Petri. A Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate. By Tho- 
mas Greenwood, M.A. Camb, and Durh., F.R.S.L., Barrister-at-Law. Published 
by Stewart. 
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namely, the intellectual character of the main subject, which never 
can ss the interest of human feelings and passions. The ma- 
terials from which the views are often drawn partake of the same 
deficiency. A book that deals with the interests, the conduct, or 
the manners of men, whether it be limited to individuals, as a 
law-suit, or attempt like a poem or a tale to delineate mankind in 
a generalized representation, such book must if of average merit 
reflect life of some sort. And the — of this life, it is the busi- 
ness of the narrator to infuse into his own pages. A book whose 
essential object is logical conclusion, metaphysical speculation, re- 
ligious exposition, or all combined will display the mental 
powers, opinions, and prejudices of the author, probably of his 
; but will rarely furnish a glimpse of its life, not to men- 
tion that some of the Fathers were by no means of average merit, 
and have been preserved by superstition rather than inherent 
worth. Hence the bulk of many of Mr. Greenwood’s originals 
furnish little or nothing to relieve the dryness of theological dis- 
uisition. The subject, too, has been largely dealt with already ; 


h not perhaps in our author’s precise method. For he passes | 
thoug I 


in review each of the early Fathers who makes any allusion to 
the presence of Peter at Rome, or to the early authority and power 
of her Bishops. He arranges the whole history into periods— 
perhaps too many to preserve the masses of his subject, but 
the principle gives clearness to the exposition, and assists the 
reader’s grasp, especially when the subordinate divisions are 
dropped out of view. And these leading = may stand as the 
Apostolic, the Post-Apostoliec, the Oligarehical—when Mr. Green- 
wood considers there was a probability of the Church falling under 
the rule of the chief bishops ; and the Struggling, during which the 


sible, till they theoretically culminated with Leo the Great. But 


| Rome, than to that moral decay which tainted 


although the whole matter may not have been treated so syste- | 


matically as by Mr. Greenwood, still such questions as whether 
St. Peter ever was at Rome—what were the views of the early 
Fathers respecting the power conveyed to Peter—or his pre- 


eminence over the other apostles—or their acknowledgement of | 
Rome’s superiority—have all been discussed over and over again. | 


For popular power and even satisfactory argument, the author is 
often too exhausting ; perhaps he is too much given to importing 
meanings which the original does not obviously contain, so that 
advocacy supersedes disquisition. 

In characterizing the work as an exposition of theological opin- 
ions and superstitious disputes, rather than a history of actions, 


it must be understood that this remark only applies to the book | 


generally. There are paris where character, courage, and action 
centre ahegeher in the Roman pontiff. Such was Leo’s conduct 
when he saved Rome from the fury of Attila, and again from the 
Vandal Genseric. On these occasions, however, it must be ob- 
served that proof of the growth of Papal power is lurking at the 
bottom, and may conduce to the interest. The Emperor and his 
court were absent, or fled away ; all who had the means followed 
their prince’s example; soldiery there were none. In Milton’s 
language, addressed to Cromwell, the whole national interest 
fell into Leo’s hands and subsisted only in his abilities. We 
quote the second occasion on which the Pope saved the eternal 
city from the barbarian. 

“ Two years after the retreat of Attila, the intrepid Bishop of Rome, was 
again summoned into the arena of worldly politics. In the year 454 the 
vicious Valentinian ILI. dipped his hands in the blood of the only eapable 
minister and general of the expiring state. The magister militum Aétius 
fell by the dagger of the jealous tyrant; and about a twelvemonth after- 





wards, Petronius Maximus, the creature, and probably the betrayer of | 


Aétius, avenged his blood by the murder of the imperial assassin. 
assumed the purple, and dragged the widowed Empress Eudoxia to his bed. 
The miserable woman for a while suppressed the fierce passions which 
burned within her. She managed meanwhile to convey a message to Gen- 
seric, the predatory sovereign of the African Vandals, holding out the plun- 
der of Rome and Italy as a reward for ridding her of the unnatural con- 
nexion with the murderer of her husband. Excited rather by the prospect of 
the plunder of the imperial city than by the vindictive solicitations of an in- 
jured woman, Genseric embarked the whole of his army, and landed ata point 
on the coast of Italy nearest to thecity. Resistance was not even dreamt of ; 
Maximus took flight, and all who had the means of escape followed the ex- 
ample of the court. Eudoxia seized the opportunity to accomplish her re- 
venge; her satellites dogged the footsteps of her victim, overtook and slew 
him, and flung his mutilated body into the Tiber. Genseric hastened his 
march towards the defenceless city, burning with lust of plunder and blood. 
At this terrible moment Leo the bishop went forth unarmed to confront 
the ruthless barbarian, and to save at least a remnant of his flock from 
death and rain. By his eloquent supplications, as it is said—but far more 
pene J by a dexterous and rational appeal to the interests of the invader— 

¢ prevailed upon Genseric to spare the city the needless horrors of indis- 
criminate pillage. The lives and dwellings of the remaining inhabitants 
were saved ; but for the space of fourteen days a rigid scrutiny of all move- 
able property was carried on; and Rome was methodically drained of all 
her portable public and private wealth, Spoils of inestimable value, many 
thousand slaves of all ages and of both sexes, and among the numerous cap- 
tives, the Empress Eudoxia and her two daughters by Valentinian, were 
carried away to Carthage. 

“ Services like these are better appreciated at a distance of time than at 


Maximus | 


pee though more frequently when the ~~ 


cheer the famishing remnant but the undaunted bishop and his gallant 
clergy. These had never quitted their posts—these had faced the foe and 
averted the extremity of ruin, and their example alone kept alive the spark 
of hope among the despairing multitude that still clung to their desolate 
homes. Itis in this spontaneous chieftainship that we recognize one of 
the most effective elements of the subsequent political greatness of the Ro- 
man er The decaying mass of civil institutions became as manure at 
the root of the papacy. Papal Rome drew nourishment from dissolution, 
strength from desertion, courage from despair. In desperate emergencies 
like that we have just adverted to, no one will look into or scrutinize too 
closely the claims and titles of the deliverer; in such times the duties of 
civil and spiritual government are thrust into the hands best able to exe- 
cute them; both duties are impelled into the same channel and flow on 
naturally and amicably together. To Leo it was due that Rome was not 
converted into a heap of smouldering ashes; and if natural justice were to 
decide the —- between the Church and the State, without doubt the 
Pope was the rightful governor of Rome, for without him there would have 
been no Rome to govern.” 

Neither is the idea of action confined to the secular doings of 
the Pontiffs and the priesthood; it is found in their ecclesiastical 
al supremacy 
1ad been received, than when it was growing. This in a pas- 
sage from Gregory’s efforts to reform the Church is an instance of 
what we mean. 

‘* But the attention of Pope Gregory was called rather to the disregard of 
canonical ordinances, and departures from the practice and discipline of 

{ the whole body of the 
Frankish church. If the candid history of his namesake, the Bishop of 
Tours, had been before him, his Christian discernment must have disco- 
vered far deeper wounds than the restoration of formal discipline could 
have cured. In truth, little short of a republication of the Gospel in a 
purer form, the infusion of a nobler spirit, of a higher conception of Chris- 
tian duty, could suffice to remedy the evils introduced by the semi-pagan 


Papal claims were not only put forward but exercised when pos- | habits and practices which the Frankish clergy had tolerated and encou- 


raged, till they themselves became infected, and swam with the current of 
idolatry and superstition. Yet neither the means nor the zeal necessary for 
such a reformation were altogether wanting. The very first requisite was 
to check the universal practice of image and relic worship. Serenus, Arch- 
bishop of Marseilles, was foremost to raise his voice against the monstrous 
abuse of images and pictures in his own diocess. He had witnessed and de- 
ae the palpable adoration paid to these representative symbols; he 
iad broken them in pieces, and cast them out of his temples with abhor- 
rence. In this violent act of faith, Gregory detected an excess of zeal, and 
a serious error of judgment. It did not square with the accommodating po- 
liey he had adopted in dealing with an ignorant and superstitious genera- 
tion. ‘ You have done wrong,’ he wrote to Serenus, ‘ to break those images 
in pieces; for they have been put up in the churches from time imme- 
morial. They ought not, indeed, to be adored ; and it is your duty to warn 
your flock against paying them any kind of worship. Nevertheless, you 
ought not to set yourself up for more pure and pious than your brethren, 
It is your duty to teach your flock the proper use of pictures and images, 
but not to destroy them; for these pictures and images are the substitutes 
for the books which they cannot read, Besides, you have given great scan- 
dal to the people by your violence; and many have in consequence with- 
drawn from your communion, You ought, therefore, to call them together, 
and to prove to them from the Holy Seriptures that they are on no account 
to adore any thing that is the work of man’s hands; you should give as the 
reason why you have thus cast out and broken their images, that they had 
swerved from the proper use of them; and tell them that if they desire to 
have them sostenedl, they must learn to regard them only as memorials of 
the faith, and a means of instruction, but that they must on no account pre 
sume to adore them.’ 

‘* But while Gregory thus denied the divine virtues, and forbade the wor- 
ship of images, the Frankish clergy were striving with all their might to 
impart to them the forbidden character. The saints were everywhere re- 
garded as local divinities, endowed with power to reward friends, favourites, 
and devotees, and to punish with the most sudden and appalling visitations 
any disrespect to themselves, their images, their churches, and the guar- 
dians of their shrines, The universal faith reposed in the miraculous vir- 
tues of relics became a source of gainful traflic; relics of reputation were 
bought and sold at fabulous prices; they were worn as amulets and charms 
against all sorts of chances and mishaps; they wrought miracles, rendered 
the soldier invulnerable, saved the sailor from shipwreck and disasters of 
every kind; they absorbed, in short, the religious interest of the age, and 
withdrew it from the vital duties of a moral and religious life. Of all this 
Pope Gregory appears to have taken little notice; so little, in fact, that 
when an opportunity occurred to check an evil he himself admitted and 
condemned, he allowed the feeble plea of convenience to prevail against the 
discontinuance of a practice which had already poisoned the source of pure 
religion in the heart of Christendom.”’ 

‘* There is nothing new under the sun”; and if there were, we 
suspect that theology would be about the last place to look for 
novelty. In turning over the old preachers, the arguments of our 
contemporaries will be found; as probably the views and reasons 
of the old writers can be traced to the Fathers, In the Shepherd 
of Hermas,—a mystical writer of the first century and the third in 
the list of the Fathers,—what the Wesleyans put forward as the 
new birth may be discovered. There too we trace the germ of 
the tremendous dogma—no salvation out of the pale of the 
Church. An idea which might really be founded enough to the 
minds of the first Christians, feeling their faith as a constant 
principle of action, living, as they did, amid the grossest vices 
and corruption, and in daily dread of persecution by the heathen, 

“The author gave to his work the title of ‘The Shepherd,’ and com- 
posed it in the form of a revelation or vision, communicated to him by his 


| guardian angel, whom he describes as the ‘ Pastor Angelicus.’ The work 


the moment they are rendered. The rescue of an immense and a populous | 


city from the hands of an irresistable host of greedy savages by the mere 
weight of personal address and a calm appeal to the selfish interests of the 
Victors is an achievement of no mean merit. But reflecting for a moment 
upon the strength and perspicacity of the mind that could weigh at a glance 
the greatness of the loss that must needs be incurred against the magnitude 
of the gain, and the moral courage requisite to incur the one to insure the 
other, and we shall not hesitate to inscribe the name of Leo Bishop of Rome 
high upon the lists of the noblest benefactors of mankind. The Emperor, 
the court, the wealthy, and the noble, had fled at the approach of danger : 
the intrepid bishop, strong in faith and hope and love, alone remained at 
the post of honour and of peril; and when the satiated foe had retired, and 
left the city emptied of all its wealth and substance, and almost reduced to 
a wilderness of deserted habitations, there remained none to advise or to 


| 


is no other than an elaborate allegory, descriptive of the frame of the Chris- 
tian mind, the rigour of Christian morals, the — apprehension of secret 
sins, the practical character of repentance, and the necessity of a thorough 
psychical change and conversion of the inner man, whereby alone the spirit- 
ual man can hope to obtain the victory in the great conflict with his ca 

nature. Living in a wicked and adulterous generation, amid social con- 
tempt and privation, and surrounded by dangers and temptations from with- 
in and from without, the Christian philosopher became practically and ex- 
perimentally acquainted with the awful character of the conflict he was 
called upon to sustain with the frailties of his moral nature. reflec- 
tions sunk deeply into the minds of the instructors and pastors of the Chris- 
tian community. The proper weapons for their great warfare were inces- 
sant prayer, fasting, self-denial, abstinence, mortification of the flesh, and 
fleshiy esires. But as the most skilful use of his arms will not secure the 
victory to the combatant without organization and discipline, the Christian 
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warrior looked to the army of the faith, the Church,—the drilled and disci; 
plined array of the soldiers of the cross,—as his sole support in battle, his 
only pledge of salvation and victory. 

** In the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas the twofold character of the Christian, 
viz., as an individual member, and as a constituent of the body of believers, 
that is, of the Church, is strikingly delineated; and furnishes the key to 
several particulars of importance to the progress of Christian history. The 
individual character is severe and ascetic to moroseness ; but the corporate, 
or rather the associate capacity so thoroughly absorbs his individuality as to 
afford the Christian no standing place but in the ranks; out of the Church 
he is a ‘stone’ rejected by the builders. ° * * * 

* Hermas, like all the earlier Christian writers, had apparently abandon- 
ed all hope of a political and, probably also, of a moral regeneration of the 
world in which ‘iey lived. They seemed to have looked forward to the ap- 
proaching end of ail things as the certain fulfilment of the Lord’s predic- 
tions, and as their surest solace under their afflictions, Hermas, like the 
rest, acknowledges only one sphere of active Christian existence,—the 
Church ; only one pursuit worthy of the wise man’s solicitude,—sa/ration 
im the Church, For she (the Church) is Christ’s representative ; she is one, 
as he is one; and in this unity all individuality is swallowed up. Only the 
true member of the Church is a member of Christ’s body; and he is a true 
membcr who through self-sacrifice and tribulation unto death maintains his 
communion with this sole life-giving sacramental unity. The next step in 
the deduction, that, namely, out of that communion there could be no hope, 
no life, no salvation, followed as a matter of course.” 

The foregoing extract is an example of the succinet account 
which Mr. Greenwood furnishes of many curious primitive Chris- 
tian writings. Here is another example of the want of theological 
novelty. ‘The arguments of Pelagius in favour of persecution, 
addressed to Narses, the general of Justinian, when he declined 
to lend the secular arm to arrest certain refractory bishops, might 
emanate from a dignitary of the Church of these days, In fact, 
little more could be said, 

**The viceroy, either from want of instructions from court or from reluc- 
tance to endanger the peace of the province, declined compliance, on the 
ground that it was no part of his duty to interfere in ecclesiastical matters, 
and that it was inexpedient that he should appear in the character of a reli- 
gious persecutor. ‘Lhe reply of Narses drew from the Pope a luminous ex- 
position of the claims of Rome upon the secular arm for the support of her 
spiritual dominion. ‘Be not led astray,’ said Pelagius, ‘by the vain 
babble of those who call it persecution to repress crime, and to labour for 
the salavation for souls: no one can be accused of persecution, except he 
use force to compel men to do wrong; but he that punishes a crime already 
perpetrated, or seeks to prevent the commission by the threat of impending 
punishment, doeth a deed of love rather than of persecution: for if, as 
some will have it, no one is to be prevented by punishment from evil-doing, 
or afterwards to be reclaimed by the same means, there is an end of all laws, 
human and divine; for it is in the very nature of laws to dispense penalties 
against the wicked and rewards to the righteous, as justice requires it. 

hat schism is a crime, and that such persons as the present delinquents 
ought to be put down by the temporal power, both the authority of Serip- 
ture and the ordinances of the Fathers do positively affirm and teach : more- 
over it is not to be doubted that whosoever separateth himself from the 
apostolic sce is in schism, and that he setteth up a strange altar in the face 
of the Church. .... And therefore it was affirmed by the council of 
Chalcedon, that if any one shall suspend himself from communion by set- 
ting up a separate altar, and after proper admonition shall deeline to live in 
unity with his bishop, such an one shall be altogether reprobate, and 
never again have the benefit of the prayers of the faithful, nor enjoy the 
comforts of religion. And if such persons shall continue in exclusion, and 
shall make riotings and seditions in the Church, they shall be put down by 
the civil power as movers of rebellion. And in the same strain speaketh 
St. Augustine in his treatise againsts the Donatists. Now as to the actual 
offenders, they were in duty bound, before renouncing obedience to their 
lawful pariarch, to have sent, according to ancient practice, a deputation 
from their own body to give and receive satisfaction upon the matters in 
dispute ; and not blindly to tear to pieces the body of Christ, which is His 
holy Church, You cannot, therefore, entertain any further doubt that 
these persons ought to be constrained by the authority of the sovereign or of 
his magistrates. .... Now we have laid before you these rules of the 
Fathers, lest perchance your mind may have been rendered timid by the 
fear of being accounted and hated as a persecutor; but you will now per- 
ceive that both the Scriptures and the canons teach that it is not persecu- 
tion to represscrime, and to labour for the salvation of souls. ‘Therefore, 
in punishing the obstinate schismaties of Liguria, Venetia, and Istria, 
you have nothing to fear; for there are a thousand precedents and a thou- 
sand ordinances to prove that it is the duty of the temporal state to punish 





| with white fierce-looking teeth; manner 


spiritual delinquents of this sort, not only by exile, but by confiscation of | 


goods and the severest personal coercion. 





NEW NOVELS.* 

THREE distinct sections characterize Rita, an Autobiography, 
though each is connected with the other as regards the plot. First 
there is the family life of a fashionable roué of George Prince Re- 
gent’s time, who has retired from his English creditors to Paris, 
where he is living pretty much as he ean. When “ Rita,” (abridged 
from Marguerite, ) is sufliciently old to be brought out, her gay, gen- 
tlemanlike, unprincipled father determines to marry her to any 
rich old man who will lend him money, and introduces her into a 
Parisian society whose members are not of the most moral charac- 
ter, chaperoned by an English lady, whose home reputation is not 
of the highest. The third part carries on the romantic story, con- 
taining the troubles and difficulties of lady and lovers. 

The domestic economy of Colonel Percival’s Parisian establish- 
ment, and its influence on the happiness of his wife and the edu- 
cation of his children, is the best of the three sections. The kind 
of = into which Marguerite is introduced is not of a very at- 
tractive kind; but bad as it may be, it is made to appear worse, 
for the follies, vices, or criminal objects of several persons who 
figure in it, and whose worst traits being secret, might allow of 
their admission anywhere. Strictly analyzed it is not the mass, 
but a few ingredients, that make it bad to the reader’s own per- 
ception ; though it may be urged that such society as is indicated 
would scarcely admit of very full description, and that the 
glimpses of the writer go quite far enough. The romance, though 


* Rita. An Autobiography. In two volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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interesting and powerfully written, and as probable as the mass of 
romances are, scarcely bears thinking over. A woman trained 
as Rita has been, surrounded from her cradle by such evil in- 
fluences, and introduced into such society, could scarcely turn out 
a paragon of self-determination, wisdom, lofty qualities, and at- 
tractiveness, such as she is described. As men are and the world 
goes, it may be doubted whether Rita, or anybody else in her 
circumstances, would inspire not only loose but excellent men with 
such deep and enduring passion, or, which is stranger, make such 
an impression on English women, not only particular but almost 
straight-laced. 

The heroine’s childhood and youth in the stinted shabby Pari- 
sian domicile reads like a genuine bit of life, so naturally, go 
truly, and yet so simply are indicated the selfish extravagance of 
the pleasure-loving Colonel, the silent, uncomplaining, half apa- 
thetic misery of the neglected wife, the petty privations and small 
topics of interest of the children running to seed, with the stinted 
redeemed from sordidness by the obyious effect of trifles upon 
human happiness. Nor is the picture a singular truth ; the whole 
isatype. Although scarcely half a century separates us from the 
tribe and the times, yet well born and highly connected men and 
women like the Colonel and Mrs. Percival, kept an acknowledged 
position, and as far as means would permit, a social connexion 
which would be more difficult now. The age of our grandfathers 
and great grandfathers, with all its faults, was more tolerant than 
ours, and more faithful in social relations. 

The various characters of this almost introductory portion also 
appear more natural, or at least better balanced than in the sue- 
ceeding parts where the necessities of the story exercise a slightly 
evil influence. Indeed character and dialogue are re ally the 
strong points of the author. If not always natural they are 
always distinct, forcible, and consistent. But in the earlier part 
where less display in action is required, they have more of the 
‘mingled yarn” of human nature. Such is the case with several 
people with whom the circumstances of Rita’s position bring her 
into contact. Among them is M. Barac the landlord and occu- 
pant of the ground floor of the house in which tlie family lives, 
He is ostensibly a gentleman, in reality a picture and perhaps 
general dealer, not without the faults of his vocation and persua- 
sion, but goodnatured or more truly kindly at heart. As a child 
he has developed Rita’s genius for art by teaching her drawing, 
As the true nature of her position dawns upon her mind she re- 
solves to study painting as a profession. One of her earliest 
efforts as a young girl is a copy of a favourite picture of Barae’s, 
which she carries to him asa present after he has sold the original, 
The scene is not without its influence on the future story, but as 
it stands in this extract is chiefly remarkable for its display of 
character. 

‘* T stood and tapped gently at the battered face of the door, from which 
the paint was torn and blistered. There was a murmur of voices within: 
then I thought I would go away, butT@membering I might not have a few 
spare minutes again that day, F gathered courage and knocked yet louder, 
‘The old Jew greeted me warmly. 

** * Mein Gott! Mees Marguerite! come in. Not often I see you now, 
The leetle ** madchen”’ has grown out fine young lady, Comes no more 
for to draw in de old man’s room. I have new tings—etwas wunderschon ; 
take a stool, liebe Friulein, and s Whereupon he dusted a, chair with 
his pocket-handkerchict and offered it to me.’ 

** There was a heavy black-bearded man standing in the centre of the 
room, his hands thrust behind his coat-tails, in a contemplative manner, 
his eyes fixed upon a picture that rested against a chair in the window, 
when the light fell on it to the best advantage. ‘The amount of jewellery 
which this person carried about him was dazzling. Chains and rings of 
Newgate dimensions hung over a velvet waistcoat embroidered in rose-buds, 
and sparkled upon very dirty hands. ‘The expression of his features was as 
anomalous as the rest of his appearance. , sharp and cunning asa 
fox’s; a low receding brow, balanced by a f vl-tempered mouth, lined 
» shrewd, familiar, obse- 
quious ; language (in every tongue I subsequently learnt) more fluent than 
accurate, so that his nation was always an unsolved problem, except inas- 
much as he was of Hebrew persuasion. 

** This was the greal Ismael, agent to the Emperor of all the Russias, 
dealer in pietures and in objects of vertd, ‘ doer of bills,’ performer of any 
kind and quantity of dirty work for great men, and of some acts of kindness 
in extremity to small ones. Do not forget the last: it is held to be an im- 
possibility in his class. Though of the same ‘ trade’ as Barac, that they 
did ‘ agree,’ in contradiction to the popular adage, probably arose from the 
fact that there was a difference in their ostensible position in the world, and 
that their interests did not clash. Monsieur Barac, as 1 have already said, 
was by way of being ‘a gentleman.’ His buyings and sellings were all 
under the rose. You were not supposed to know how the pictures came 
upon his walls, or where they suddenly disappeared ; the truth being that 
his was a sort of secret repository for the great world-known dealers, such 
as Ismael, whom I now found closeted with him. 

** © What is this here>’ exclaimed Monsicur Barac, as he took the picture 
I pe in his hand; ‘ copy of my Isabey? Lieber Gott! Miss Marguerite, 
why, is this your doing? Capital! I had no idea—but then it is many 
months that 1 your work have not seen. Ah, mees! you will for to be one 
Elizabetta Sirani or Angelica Kaufmann some day.’ 

** *T am so glad you don’t think my copy very bad, Monsieur Barae, be- 
cause I did it for you.’ 

‘* *My dear little mees, I thank you. 
and I will value it as the orange of my eye.’ 
hyperbole well suited to the organ in question.) 

***Sagen-sie mal, Ismael, ist es nicht eine vortrefiliche copie? The 
young lady is daughter to Colonel Percival, up there, whom you know.” 

** *Sans doute, je le connais ce pon colonel,’ said the other, with a singu- 
lar expression of face, as he approached and took my picture out of Barac’s 
hand. ‘ Brava! je fous en fais mes complimens, mam’selle. I have de 

laisir to acquaint many ladies who paint demselves. Dere is Princesse 
Yhiararosso, one vast amiable lady, wid a fine talent after nature, and your 
compatriote Lady Waterloo also; but, barole d'honneur, I have seen none 
at =— years expose a more rich sensibility for art. Dis sea here is zo cleat 
and zo good colour as you may see de fishes a sporting almost underneat. 
Ah! pity you not have to study as artiste, instead of peing porn in de 








It will be one veritable treasure, 
(A variation of the Eastern 
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Juxury. (Was it my fancy, or was there an expression of mockery in his 
eye as he said this?) You would make fortune if you were like that poor 
defile whom I gif to copy “ La Pelle Jardiniere’’ for Prince Doppledorff— 
entre nous, pure charity. He cannot draw zo well dan dis. No warm—u 
colour ; his eye not full of juices like yours.’ ”’ 


The book entitled Wy Escape from the Mutinies in Oudh, is 
in form a fiction. Whether it be really written by an Indian 
ofticer who takes this method of putting forth his opinions on 
Anglo-Indian abuses and the reforms required, or whether a skil- 
ful littérateur has — up and read up what he could upon a 
current subject, and presented his acquirements in an autobio- 
graphical family story may be doubtiul. Possibly there is a 
little of both. There seems a personal feeling as regards certain 
alleged abuses which a collector of telling matter would scarcely 
regard at least acutely. The story of the eseape from the 
mutineers, though not devoid of interest, does not impress the 
reader with anair of reality. There is too much of Robinson- 
Crusoe-like adventure about the eseape, and too little of the na- 
tive element. Philip Villars the hero with two of his friends 
make their way through a wild country, hearing or rather over- 
hearing the natives, but never being seen till they fall in with 
a friendly Brahmin in Nepaul, who preserves their lives. If the 
element of danger from man is absent there is plenty of trouble 
from other causes, as toil, fatigue, exposure, and hunger staved 
off with such delicate tit bits as lizards, frogs, &e. 

The escape, however, forms but a small part of the story. It 
begins with Philip’s birth and parentage, gives an account of his 
family and school days, inducts him into the Company’s service, 
and then carries him through a variety of peaceful and warlike 
incidents till he returns home on leave with the loss of an arm 
in the Sikh war. 


use in connexion with the leading object of the book, would seem 
to be, to expose the notion that Indian officers can live upon their 
pay, unless fortunately cireumstanced, and to unfold other griev- 
ances. The Elliot of the following dialogue is an officer turned 


| such a shape, and are being brought so fully before the 


ublic 
by avowed writers, that it is desirable to have the voucher of 
name and position both for the alleged evils, and for the methods 
by which their removal is suggested. In home abuses we know 
or fancy we know all about it. The will to do is the one thi 
needful. Respecting India the public are in the dark ; 

it is important in the case of matters of fact to know what au- 


| thority is to be attached to statements or suggestions, whether 


Some sketches of country socicty and the | 
foundation of a love story arise from this furlough ; but its chief 


clergyman, to whom Philip pays a visit; the discourse originates | 


in a letter just received from India with regimental news. 

** * Are you an advocate for all appointments being given to the Queen's 
service, that is, I mean, for their coming in for a large slice of the loaves 
and fishes ?’ asked Elliot. 

** * Yes, to a certain extent; not to share equally with Company's officers, 
without they equally share their exile. I would, however, insist on the 
same rule applying to all, which, at present, is shamefully evaded—namely, 
passing in the languages. Now-a-days, passing for the Company’s officer, is 
no longer a sham, and however brilliant he may be, no appointment is given 
to him until he passes ; whereas, with the Queen’s oflicer, if he has interest, 
on he goes to the staff. 
as to the damage the service suffers, for many of these men are put in the 
public works department, and I defy a man getting the work properly done 
there, without a very, very good knowledge of the language.’ 

«“¢True enough,’ said Elliot, ‘for I remember once in building a house, 
the bother I had to make the fellows understand all 1 wanted, and apply the 
same to a bridge for the Government. Besides how can they make out a 
proper estimate, when they do not know and can’t inquire even the prices 
of labour or material. But don’t you think it is unfair that they should 


I object to this system, as much for its unfairness, | 


| for word, and to many, I am aware, this afforded great interest. 


; were m 


have the same advantages as ourselves, considering they can go home when- | 


ever they can save a few pounds, and it counts for service ? 
* ¢ Certainly, I think that if they take Indian appointments, the same rule 
should apply to all. It is certainly unfair that after Captain ‘Tomnoddy has 


they have been observed or compiled. 





PROTESTANT MISSIONARY NOTICES OF 

MADRAS AND CUDDALORE,* 

Tue interest which India is just now exciting in the public mind 
has not only induced romance-writers to address themselves to 
the subject as a taking theme, it has even turned the “ Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge” into a book-maker. These 
Notices of Madras and Cuddalore in the Last Century are drawn 
from the archives of the venerable body, and consist of a selection 
from the ofticial communications of the missionaries Schultze and 
Sartorious, written between the years 1726 and 1738, 

Like most other professional missionary writings, they are 
somewhat curt and literal; but they are curious from the con- 
trast they furnish in every way—the Company’s position, the 
manners of men, and even their opinions and prejudices, to the 
same things at the present time. Schultze’s mission was origin- 
ally planned by the king of Denmark ; and subsequently turned 
into a sort of joint-stock affair between him and the Society, not 
to say the King of England, for George the First got as far as 
wishing well to the design. Schultze’s first landing place was at 
the Danish settlement of Tranquebar ; for Danish, Dutch, Portu- 
and French, were in those days pretty much upon a par 
vit position of the late masters of India, Madras and Cud- 
dalore, under ‘‘Governor Pitt,” shortly became the missionary’s 
|-quartcrs; though he and his colleague Sartorius went fre- 
They travelled, however, in a more 


LARLY 






quently about the country. 
Ap 


stolie way than is now the mode in India, and displayed a 
truly primitive spirit. These passages are from Schultze’s letters 
¢ TTOR 
diate 
‘Wherever it was possible, I travelled on foot ; speaking in almost all 
the vil s I passed through. My nights I spent in the rest-houses, amon 


that 1 met few Europeans, and those who saw me, too 
me for a freeman from Cuddalore. The discouraging thoughts I previously 
entertained as to the journey, have not been realized. By God's help, a 
things are possible to us; and for Christ's sake, all ditliculties are made easy. 
I will not complain, therefore, of the deep sands, the hot sun, or of the thirst 
and hunger which, with continual weariness, have been our companions. 

* * - * 


the Malabars ; 


‘From my Diary it may be readily perceived what I preached, But let 
no one suppose that I said no more than I have written. Mr. Ziegenbalg [a 
previous missionary who had died] indeed recorded his conversations, word 

But there 
y things to prevent my following his example. For the time I re- 
ined at the oitentimes wretched places where I put up, unprovided with 
I ‘as too short for such a purpose; and if I had employed 


i seat or a table, 
| the night in the work, as I sometimes attempted to do, I often had no light; 
or the strong current of wind in these open halls extinguished it. ides, 
fter walking on foot—often bare-foot, on account of the broad rivers—it 
\ hay i more than even a strong man could endure in this hot cli- 
te, to pass the night without rest and sleep.” 


fooled away a fortune in England, that he is to come out with Horse Guard | 


influence, supersede me in my appointment, and that without passing, stay 
one year until he can save enough to leave “ the beastly country,”’ as hy 

terms it, and then go home again; whilst I have come out to India for 
twenty years, if sick from exposure in my work may go home, but have to 
work out every day’s leave again in India, and besides lose my appointment 

No, the present system is not fair, give all an eq: 
vocate the admission of the younger, and probably fresher ideas in some of 
her Majesty’s service.’ 

* * And,’ said Mrs. Elliot, after having been a ¢ 
this dull conversation, ‘ people fresh from home cannot understand the 
natives, and may be cruel to them. But if one was wounded in the Com- 
pany’s service, and had to come to England, does he have to remain longer 
in India for it?’ 


uict listener through all 


** * As to cruelty to natives, I think they are generally very well treated, | \ 


too much liberty for them, as they cannot understand what is ealled ** the 
liberty of the subject.’ But still, I would not put any man into an appoint- 
ment until he has been at least two years in India, and passed. By that 
time, most probably, he will have some insight into the characters of the 
race around him; moreover, the first home sickness having worn oif, he will 
not be wanting to run back again home. About being wounded in the Com- 
pany’s service, the rule holds good the same. I am now home on account of 
this arm, and have three years given me to get well; one year and more 
has elapsed, and I am no better, still i shall have to work out every day of 
this leave again in India, that is, must serve twenty-three, instead of 
twenty years. But in her Majesty's service, every day spent in it counts 
for ha f-pay.’ ; 

*** Well, I think it a great shame,’ said little Mrs. Elliot, ‘ I wouldn't 
fight for them.’ 

*** Perhaps they would then get plenty more who would,’ said Elliot.”’ 

Considered as a fiction ‘‘ My Eseape” is deficient in breadth 
and imaginative power. The common nature of the occurrences, 
the literalness of the persons and dialogue, however, give an air 
of reality to what may be called the novel portions of the tale, 
so that it often reads something like a matter-of-fact narrative. 
The Anglo-Indian military and reforming parts come before the 
reader under a doubtful aspect. When abuses are publicly un- 
known, or when the object of the writer, as with Mr. Trollope 
for instance, is to attack by satire well known evils and even 
persons, the authorship is a matter of no consequence ; the public 
mind is to be stimulated by smartness or roused by striking 
novelty. But the Indian question is another matter. The horrors 
and heroism of the mutinies rise beyond fiction or even poetry. 

ere is no occasion to resort to the imaginative when the real 
Surpasses it. The military and reform questions have now taken 





il chance, and I then ad- | 





So much for bodily fatigue. Their mental labours were equally 
t. Take an example from Sartorius of the trouble of teaching 

the children to sing. 
‘It is extremely difficult to teach the Malabar children to sing. The 
ge being uncultivated, and the children being accustomed, in their 








i = LPA4 Atl 
s ols, to recite in a singing tone, or rather seream out, their lessons, they 
e very unapt to learn to sing. Our fellow-helpers had taught them al- 
most a year, and Mr. Schultze had himself attempted it; but all their care 
i'to be in vain, for the children continued the ir monotony, and when 


y had te sing high, only sereamed a little louder. Recently, we made a 
ttempt; wrote the notes on a sheet of paper, and made them sing them 


us. But they went on just the same. We then wrote the notes ina 

nt way, disposing them like steps, to get them to understand what is 

mt by Avyh. Al last, we got a ladder, and when we sung a note higher, 

nt up astep, and then down again. And other like wonderful methods 

h we Leen obliged to try only to help them to distinguish high from low, 
Afterwards I sung a tune, and made them sing it after me, ten, twenty, 
nay a hundred times. Then, I did so with each separately; and so on. 


They have, at last, learned a little, and can sing about ten tunes moderately 
well.” 

The most curious contrast to the present day is in the greater 
toleration or liberality among different religionists. The com- 
pany having no cares of raj upon them, troubled themselves little 
about easte or heathenism ; and the missionaries, having the good 
word of royalty in England, the Anglo-Indian officials rather 
encouraged them than otherwise. Governor Pitt was attentive 
to the missionaries, and what is more subscribed ; altogether they 
appeared to have greater freedom and even consideration than 
after the trading company had supplanted rajahs, and 
The Romanists seem to have been more communicative and 
tolorant than ultramontane doctrines now allow towards Protest- 
auts; though some strange stories are told of their pious frauds. 
Here, for instance, is an example in the case of their numerous 
‘‘baptisms,”’ of which they sent home such flaming accounts. 

“Grant that they baptize many thousands. How does it ha >I 
have received many accounts which make me and others scrupu as to 
how they go to work in their baptisms so as every year to send accounts to 
Europe of many thousands baptized. If the poor Indians hear Latin Mass, 
it satisfies them. The not only baptize heathen children clandestinely, 
when, as in China, they are exposed, and either soon die, or are taken away 
by other heathens ; but they go as far as this, that when catechists or doo- 
tors visit the sick, be they Moors [Mahometans] or heathens, rich or poor, 

® Notice ; i Jentury. From the Journals 
and pen % — cee ee Po tesa Oe Promoting: Christian 
Knowledge. Published by Longmans and Co, 
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: iz . »stinely. Some year’ 2ist Foot—To be Captainz, without purchase—Capt. Hon. W. L. Talbot, f, 
they watch for an opportunity to baptize them clandestinely. Some year’ half-pay 9th Foot; Lieut. G. F. Gildea, from the 69th Foot; Lieut. A, wep 


ago, a Doctor of Medicine died at Madras. He was a Catholic; and on his 
sick and dying bed, related in the -* of some good friends of mine, 
how many people he had baptized. He was attached to the Mogul’s 
= Court, and resided a long time at Arcot. What he said was this: 
at he always contrived without attracting notice, to bring water with him 
when he attended his patients; and when no one else was by, he first ex- 
plained to them, that what he was going to do was part of his treatment ; 
and then, he thrice sprinkled water on the head of the sick person; secretly 
pronounced over the patient the name of God ; and thus baptized him un- 
* noticed: that it sometimes happened while he was doing it, Moors or 
heathens entered; and when it became known, he found himself in such 
danger that he was obliged to leave the place. He further said that he could 
not always manage to sprinkle the water on the patient’s head ; and that, 
then, he dropped it thrice on his feet, and pronounced the words of conse- 
cration ; but only mentally, so that no one could observe it. That even so, 
he incurred risk; for the patient felt it, and others enquired the reason, 
He further said that the Missionaries persuaded him to do it, representing 
what a Christian work it would be if he, in their stead, when they could not 
get access to the people, should help to further the work of regeneration and 
entrance into the church of God. From this it may be interred how the 
Missionaries may baptize so many thousands in one year.” 

Even the Brahmins and other natives appeared more indifferent 
then than now. The same deadness overspread the East that 
then prevailed in Europe; for Wesley had not yet disturbed 
the English Church by Methodism, and the Romanists had to 
wait nearly three quarters of a century before the troubles 
consequent upon the French Revolution infused more vitality, 
and possibly more active bigotry into their church. Either the 
commerce and iaflux of strangers might have introduced greater 
religious laxity on the Malabar coast; or else, as is most 
likely, the Hindoos were indifferent about the religion of the 
Feringhecs, as long as they were nominally subjects like them- 
selves, with no greater settlements than factories, and no power 
of enforcing conversion like the Mahometans, even had they pos- 
sessed the wish. It should be remarked that the missionaries 
formed a higher opinion of the Mahometans than of the Hindoos, 
whom they term heathens. ‘The liberality of that time, however, 
was rather indifference than a truly tolerant spirit. Take two 
examples from the two extremes of society. 

“At Ottijampackam, a small village of only five houses, I addressed 
several, capeeleliy awoman, She knew nothing of a pagoda, nor of Brah- 
mins, nor God, nor salvation. She even said that she would have no salva- 
tion ; it would be of no use toher. I said: if you will not ask for salva- 
tion, you will go to hell. She replied: That may be; she did not ask for 
it. Such are many heathens, They neither inquire after heaven, nor are 
they afraid of hell. What shall we preach to such people ? 
first to give them a feeling. Their misery arises from their ignorance, 
whereby thev are held bound by the devil. 

. * * * * 

June 4.—We visited a neighbouring village, at the end of which isa 
large tank. Around it are Brahmins’ houses, who were all sjtting at their 
doors. One of them answered me in Portuguese. I was surprised; for he 
was the first Bramin I had ever heard speak that language. In reply to my 
inquiries, he told me that, in his youth, he had attended the Christian 
school, where he had learned Portuguese, and to read and write. He also 
understood Dutch. I had no occasion to tell him of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, for he knew it as a history; but indifferentism was his religion. 
While I was talking to him, a dog rushed by and brushed his back. Thus, 
the 
ried to the tank to purify himself.”’ 


We must seek | 


r man was made unclean ; and breaking off the conversation, he hur- | 





Nor, to say the truth, were the traders of those days at all | 


scrupulous about enforcing their laws within their own districts, 
Would the great Company have in our time ventured upon this 
exhibition, which belongs to the year 1733 ? 

***Tt is accounted an unpardonable sin among the heathens, to strike a 
Brahmin; and if a Brahmin is convicted of a crime, it is usual for him to 
pot his privilege in the European Courts. Last summer, a Brahmin at 

adras, was convicted of perjury ; and the punishment inflicted on him (a 
common one in England) was such, that no one could say that he had been 
beaten ; and yet it occasioned as much pain and more disgrace than if he had 
been flogged. He was put in a pillory, eighteen fect above the ground, for 
several hours, and pelted with hundreds of eggs, by the soldiers. This 
was done thrice, at intervals of three months; and then he was set at 
liberty.’ ”” 

7 

Che Army. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT. 10. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, Sept. 10.—Caralry—3d Regiment of Light Dragoons— 
Lieut. H. Fawcett to be Capt. by purchase, vice Surtees, who retires. 

5th Light Dragoons—B. Vandaleur, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
FitzSimon, appointed to the 6th Dragoons. 

13th Light Dragoons—Cornet R. W. Renshaw, from the 2d Drag. Guards, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Southwell, who has retired, 

Infantry—8th Regiment of Foot—Assistant-Surg. J. E. O'Loughlin, from the 
Staff, to be Assist.-Surgeon. 

9th Foot—Capt. J. Baillie, from Adjt. of a Dépét Battalion, to be Capt. vice 
O’Shea, who exchanges. 

10th Foot—Gent. Cadet T. H. Powell, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Newbatt, ae in the 16th Foot. 

17th Foot—To be Captains, without purchase—Capt. N. Goddard, from half-pay 
Unatt.; Lieut. O. J. Travers, from the 70th Foot; Lieut. F. H. Gee, from the 87th 
Foot; Lieut. the Hon. 8. R. H. Ward, from the 72d Foot. To be Lieutenants, with- 
out purchase—Ensign C. Bunbury, from the 63d Foot; Ensign J. E. W. Hussey, 
from the 39th Foot ; Ensign G. A. Crickitt, from the 62d Foot; Ensign H. T. Shep- 
pard, from the 48th Foot. The Commission of Lieut. F. J. Berkeley, as Adjt. to be 
antedated to the 3d May. 

18th Foot—To be Captains, without purchase—Capt. 8. C. Lousada, from half- 

9th Foot, vice Adams, removed to the 20th Foot ; Captain E. A. Anderson, from 

f-pay Unatt.; Lieut. W. Crozier, from the 70th Foot; Lieut. G. 8. Hallowes, 
from the 25th Foot; Lieut. J. T. Ring. To be Lieutenants, without purchase— 
Ensign J. W. Home, from the 34th Foot; Ensign J. A. J. Briggs, from the 44th 
Foot 3 ry - W. H. Thomas, from the 33d Foot; Ensign W. O. Bourke, from the 
10th Foot ; nsign E. T. Evans, from the 25th Foot; En:ign R. W. Beachy, from 
the 76th Foot; Ensign T. Watt, vice Ring. 

20th Foot—To be Captains, Seems graven —Caat. A. N. Adams, from the 18th 
Foot; Lieut. G. L. W. D. Flamstead, from the 52d Foot; Lieut. H. E. Quin, from 
the 29th Foot; Lieut. P. ty. To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign 
H. P. Chapman, from the 38th Foot ; Ensign F. Fox, from the 88th Foot ; Ensign 
H. Archdall, from the 39th Foot; Ensign F. Wright, from the 56th Foot; Ensign 
H. F. G. Webster, from the 44th Foot; Ensign A. W. Gilley, from the 34th Foot ; 
—) 3 N. x. Gwynne, from the 41st Foot; Ensign F. Mansel, vice Geraghty; En- 
sign J. Aldridge, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rochfort, promoted. 











Weekes, from the 78th Foot; Lieut. A. Walker, from the 45th Foot; Ensign w, 
Blennerhasset, from the 39th Foot; Ensign J. A. O. Carnegy, from the 63d Foot: 
Ensign G. O'Connell, from the 36th Foot. The date of Mr, Shuttleworth’s appoint: 
ment as Paymaster, to be antedated to the 8th June. : 

23d Foot—Ensign E. M. Roe, from the Royal Wiltshire Militia, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Colt, promoted. 

24th Foot—To be Captains, without “purchase—Capt. R. G. Jephson, from half. 
pay 68th Foot; Lieut. F. D, Wyatt, from the 74th Foot; Lieut. C. Hunter, from 
the 8lst Foot; Lieut. J. T. Tovey. To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensj, 
Cc. R. King, from the 50th Foot; Ensign J. Foot, from the 88th Foot; Ensign A, ¢, 
Hallowes, from the 38th Foot; Ensign R. N. Surplice, from the 56th Foot; Ensign 
D. W. B. Ogilvy, from the 34th Foot ; Ensign G. C. Ross, vice Tovey. 

26th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Davidge, from the Statf, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Cul- 
len, appointed to the Staff. 

38th Foot—W. D. Pringle, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Mallet, 
deceased. 

10th Foot—Capt. W. L. Murphy, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Michael 
E. Smith, who exchanges. 

42d Foot—The Hon. H. T. Fraser, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice James, pro. 
moted, 

47th Foot—D. North, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Tisdall, promoted in 
the 15th Foot. 

48th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. G. Grant, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

Glst Foot—The second Christian name of Ensign Cockle, appointed, by purchase, 
on the 24th August, 1858, is Robert. 

62d Foot—Ensign A. L. Reade to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hume, who retires, 

65th Foot—For R. O. Richmond, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Butler, whose appointment, as stated in the Gazette of the 16th March 1858, has 
been cancelled, which appeared in the Gazette of 2d July last; read, k. O. Rieh- 
mond, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice H. Butler, whose appointment, 
as stated in the Gazette of the 17th Nov. 1857, has been cancelled, x 

67th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. G. S. Mathison, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg, 

78th Foot—Ensign A. Ewing to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Bogle, promoted 
in the 13th Foot; Sergt.-Major J. Hart to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Ewing. 

84th Foot—Major C. F. Seymour, to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Brevet 
Col. D. Russell, C.B., appointed Inspecting Field Officer of a Recruiting District; 
Capt. 8. Hughes, to be Major, without purchase, vice Seymour ; Lieut. R. T, 
Pratt, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hughes; Ensign C. Zs Horan, to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Pratt; Ensign J. 1. Knox, from the 941th Foot, tobe 
Ensign, vice Wolsey, promoted. : 

91st Foot—The appointment of W. G. Edwards, Gent., to an Ensigney, by pur- 
chase, as stated in the Gazette of the 50th July, has been canceiled. : 

914th Foot—Ensign FE. L. Stehelin, from the 16th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Knox, 
appointed to the 84th Foot. R 

97th Foot—Quartermaster Sergeant P. Lawless to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Slator, deceased. : 

99th Foot—Assist.-Surg. 8. H. Macartney, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

Rifle Brigade—Capt. G. 8. Hill, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. ; Lieut. W. T. 
Rooper to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hill, who retires; Ensign A. Bn. To 
Somerset, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rooper. 

2d West India Reyiment—Licut. W. C. O'Shaughnessy to be Adjt. vice Jones, 
promoted, 

Depot Battalion—Major the Hon, D.G. Finch, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major 
—Major H. R. Manners, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice Sykes, whose ap- 
pointment from half-pay, as stated in the Gazette of the 24th Aug, 1858, has been 
cancelled—Capt. R. P. O'Shea, from the 9th Foot, to be Adjut. vice Baillie, who 
exchanges, 

Staff—Brevet-Col. E. R. Hill, from the 63d Foot, to be Deputy-Adjut. Gen. to 
the Forces serving in the Windward and Leeward Islands, viec George, whose term 
of service on the Staff has expired. 

Unattached—Major and Brevet-Col. J. R. Brunker, on half-pay Lith Foot, late 
Deputy-Adjut.-Gen. in Ceylon, to be Lieut.-Col, without purchase— Major and Bre- 
vet-Col. F. D. George, on half-pay 22d Foot, late Deputy-Adjut.-Gen. in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, 

Hospital Staf——Assist-Surg. W. F. Cullen, from the 26th Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Peppin, appointed to the 2d Foot. 

Brevet.—The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent upon the 
death of Lieut.-Gen. A, Money, C.B. K.C, Col. of the 2d Drags. on Aug. 25, 1858 
—Major-Gen, Beaumout, Lord Hotham, Lieut.-Col. on half-pay Unatt. to have the 
renk of Lieut.-Gen.; Major-Gen. J. Paterson, Col. Commandant, 60th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-Gen. ; Brevet-Col. M. J. Siade, from half-pay as Lieut.-Col. 4th Foot, to be 
Major-Gen. ; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. Clarke, on half-pay as Major Unatt. to be Col. ; 
Brevet-Major A. F. Boud, on half-pay Royal Statf Corps, Statf Officer of Pensioners, 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. W. C. Menzies, Royal Engineers, to be Major; Capt. G. 
S. Hill, Rifle Brigade, to be Major in the Army; Brevet-Major G, 8, Hill, Rifle 
Brigade, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

The undermentioned officers having completed three years’ actual service in the 
rank of Licut.-Col. to be promoted to be Cols. in the Army, under the Royal war- 
rant of the 6th October 1854—Lieut.-Col, J. A. Street, C.B. of a Dépot Battalion; 
Lieut.-Col. F. P. Harding, C.B. 22d Foot. 

The Commission as Brevet-Col. of Lieut.-Col. A. L. Cole, C.B. 17th Foot, to be 
antedated to the 9th March, 

The undermentioned promotions to take place in the Indian Military Forces of 
her Majesty, consequent on the death of Major-Generals F. P. Lester, Bombay 
Artillery, on 3d July; If. Dunsterville, Bombay Infantry, on 12th July; C. 
Evans, Bombay Infantry, on 19th July; and Lieut.-Gen. J. Anderson, Madras 
Infantry, on 22d July:—Major-Gen. D. G. Scott, Bengal Infantry, to be Lieut. 
Gen.; To be Major-Generals—Colonels G. Campbell, Bengal Artillery; P. 
Iunes, Bengal Infantry; A. W. Lawrence, Madras Light Cavalry; Sir F. Abbott, 
C.B. Lieut.-Governor of the Mil, Coll. Addiscombe, late of Bengal Engineers; 
J. ¥F. Bradford, C.B. Bengal Light Cavalry. 

The Commission of Major-Gen. T. Polwhele, Bengal Infantry, to bear date Ist 
May, and that of Major-Gen, R. J. H. Birch, C.B. Bengal Intantry, to bear date 
4th May. 













FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 14. 

War O:rice, Pall Pall, Sept. 14.—Caralry—2d Regt. of Drags.—Lieut.-Gen. Ar- 
thur W. M. Lord Sandys, from the 7th Drag. Guards, to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen, 
A. Money, C.B, K.C. dee. 

7th Regt. of Drag. Guards--Major-Gen, M. White, C.B. to be Col. vice Lieut.- 
Gen, Lord Sandys, transferred to the Coloneley of the 2d Drags. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 17, 

Wak Orricr, Pall Mall, Sept. 17.—Caralry—2d Regt. of Life Guards—Lieut. 
R. D. B. Cuninghame, from the 4th Drag. Guards, tobe Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Wynne promoted, ’ 

2d Drag. Guards— Major W. H. Seymour to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Col. Campbell, deceased ; Major C. 8. Hutchinson to be Major, without 
purchase, vice Seymour; Capt. H. M. Stapylton to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Hutchinson, whose promotion by purchase on the 3lst August has been cancelled ; 
Licut. R. Blair to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hutchinson; Cornet F, O’ Beirne 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Blair. . 

4th Drag. Guards—Cornet R. J, Wright to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cuning- 
hame, appointed to the 2d Life Guards. 

9th Light Drags.—O, Omerod, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, in succes 
sion to Lieut. A. S. Jones, promoted in the I8th Light Drags. : 

13th Light Drags.—W. Gore, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Key- 
worth, promoted. 

16th Light Drags.—Gornet G. L. Lopes has been permitted to retire from the 
service by the sale of his Commission. 

Military Train—Paymaster G. W. Macquarie, from the 99th Foot, to be Pay- 
master, vice Thomas who exchanges. 

Infantry—3d Foot—Major T. H. Somerville to be Lieut.-Col. without pure 
chare; Capt. W. Pownall, to be Major, without purchase, vice Somerville ; Lieut. 
T. A. Cox to be Capt. without purchase, vice Pownall; Assist.-Surg. J. H. Beath, 
M.D. from the Staff. to be Assist.-Surg. 

4th Foot—J. W. G. Telfer, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

8th Foot—Brevet-Col. E. H. Greathed, C.B. to be Licut.-Col. without purchase, 
vice Brevet-Col. Hartley, deceased; Capt. J, Johnston to be Major, without pur- 
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chase, vice Greathed ; Brevet-Major A. C. Robertson to be Major, without pur- 
chase, vice Johnston, whose promotion on the 24th August, has been cancelled ; 
Lieut. F. B M‘Crea to be Capt. without purchase, vice Johnston; Ensign J. E. W. 





Black to be Lieut. without purchase, viee M‘Crea; Ensign A. G. Westby, to be 


Lieut. without purchase, vice Black, whose promotion on the 30th July has been 


celled. 
a Foot—E. Fursdon, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 


15th Foot—A. H. A. Smith, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Gibbs, 


appointed to the 35th Foot. : 
6th Foot—C. Platt, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stehelin, appointed to 


th Foot. 
a Foot—O. J. Bradford, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Faweett, pro- 
moted ; L. F. W. Dwyer, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Mosse, pro- 
ted. 
Seth Foot—Capt. H. J. Haydock, from the 90th Foot, to be Capt. viee M‘Grigor, 
xchanges. 
oe Teste Livut. G. W. Northey to be Instructor of Musketry. 
28th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. P. A. Butler to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase ; 
Brevet-Major W. Roberts to be Major, without purchase, vice Butler ; Lieut. T. 8. 
Kirkpatrick to be Capt. without purchase, vice Roberts; Ensign M. F. Wade to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Kirkpatrick; Assist.-Surg. W.G. Don, M.D., from 


he Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. . . 
. 29th Foot—Ensign K. V. Bacon to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Quin, pro- 


moted in the 20th Foot. : 

34th Foot—J. M. O'Leary, Gent. to be Ensign by pus chase, vice Wood, promoted. 

39th Foot—Ensign O. J. Bradford, from the 17th Poot, to be Ensign, vice Hussey, 
promoted in the [7th Foot; Lieut. A. F. Raper to be Adjt. vice T. W. Bennett, who 
resigns the Adjutancy only. 

40th Foot—E. Stack, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

43d Foot—J. M‘Neill, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Blyth, promoted ; 
H. Morgan, Esq. late Capt. in the Turkish Contingent, to be Paymaster, vice J. 
Denton, dec. 

45th Foot—Ensign C. B Steward to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Walker, 
promoted in the 2ist Foot; E. Browne, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Hay- 
ward, promoted. 

46th Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. R. Woolhouse, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

47th Foot—Paymaster H. C. Watson, from the 67th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice 
Pope, who exchanges. : 

48th Foot—Major A. A. Chapman to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, 

5ist Foot—Capt. W. Agg to be Majer, by purchase, vice the Hon, W. 8S, Knox, 
who retires; Lieut. M. C. Farr on to be Capt. without purchase, viee Goddard, 
dec.; Lieut. A. Brigstocke to be Capt. by purchase, vice Age; Ensign E. D, Oli- 
ver to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Farrington ; Paymaster G. I. Shuttleworth, 
from the 2lst Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Powell, placed on half-pay as Lieut. of 
the 15th Foot. 

63d Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. T. Harries to be Lieut.-Col. withovt purchase, 
vice Brevet-Col. E. R. Hill, appointed Deputy-Adjt.-Gen. in the Windward and 








Leeward Islands; Capt. I. D. Grey to be Major, without purchase, vice Harries ; 
! , ] ’ | 


Lieut. W. 8. Marson to be Capt. withont purchase, viee Grey. 

67th Foot—Major T. E. Knox to be Lieut.-Cel, without purchase ; Brevet-Major 
J. Porter to be Major, without purchase, vice Knox; Lieut. G. T. Atchison 
to be Capt. without purchase, vice Porter; Sergt.-Major C. P. hillecn, to be 
Ensign, without purchase ; Ensign C. P. Killeen to be Adjt., viee Atchison, pro- 
moted; Paymaster J. A. Pope, from the 47th Foot, to be Paymaster, viee Watson, 
who exchanges. 

69th Foot—Ensign H. H. Bartlett to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gildea 
moted in the 2lst Foot; W. F. Butler, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Bartlett. 

84th Foot—Ensign W.C. Driberg to be Lieut. without purchase, vice G. P. 
Blake, promoted in the 100th Poot. 

87th Foot—Ensign G. W. Marsden to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gee, 
promoted in the 17th Foot; J. L. Hollest, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Marsden. 

89th Foot—Enusign the Hon. W. H. B. Ogilvy, from the 26th Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Grier, promoted ; J. 8. Hay, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Har- 
dinge, promoted in the 22d Foot. 

90th Foot—Capt. W. T. M‘Grigor, from the 18th Foot, to be Capt, vice Haydock, 
who exchanges. 

9st Foot—Assist.-Surg. I. M. Macbeth, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

93d Foot—Lieut. F. M*Pherson to be Adjt. vice M‘ Bean, promoted, 

99th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. M. Reevest >, be Lieut.-Col, without purchase ; 
Brevet-Major H. J. Day to be Major, without purchase, vice Reeves; Lieut. F. 8. 
Gaynor to be Capt. without purchase, viee Day; Ensign A. W. HI. Atkinson to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Gaynor; C, B. HH. merset, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Atkinson; Paymaster C, Thomas, from the Military 
Train, to be Paymaster, vice Macquarrie, who exchanges. 

100th Foot—Lieut. G. P. Blake, from the 84th Foot, to the Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Bruce, who resigns. 

Royal Malta Fencible Regiment—P. Bernard, Gent. to be Ensign, with local and 
temporary rank, vice Sedley, removed to the Ist Drag. Guards. 

Hospital Staf—To be Assist.-Surgs. to the Forces—F.. A, Gibbon, Gent. vice 
Chester, appointed to the 7ith Foot ; C.D. Campbell, M.D. vice Reid, appointed to 
the 75th Foot; T. Ryan, Gent. vice Holton, promoted on the Staff; RK. C, Crean, 
Gent. vice Sharkey, appointed to the 97th Foot; R. Gillespie, M.D. vice Newland, 
appointed tothe 5th Foot; A. J. Ferguson, Gent. vice Burton, appointed to the 6th 
Drags. ; J. Speedy, Gent. vice Seward, appointed to the Rifle Brigade ; J. M. Mar- 
shall, Gent. vice Hoysten, appointed tothe 77th Foot. Tro be Acting Assist.-Surgs. 
—E. Brown, Gent.; H. F. Meadows, Gent, 

Breret.—The undermentioned officers, having completed three years’ actual ser- 





pro- 



































vice in the rank of Lieut.-Col. to be prometed to be Cols. in the Army, under the | 


Royal warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854,—Lieut.-Col, C. W. D. Staveley, C.B. 44th 


Foot; Lieut.-Col. W. Fenwick, C.B. 10th Foot. 

The undermentioned promotion to take place in the Indian Military Forees of her 
Majesty, consequent on the death of Major-Gen . Benson, C.B. Bengal Infantry, 
on the 26th Ang. To be Major-Gen. Col. H. M. Graves, Bengal Infantry. 

The underincntioned Officers of the Indian Military Forces of her Maje 
upon full-pay, to have a step of honorary rank, as follows. To be Major-Generals 
Col. J. Kilner, Bombay Engineers; Col. W. Biddle, Madras Infantry, To be Co- 
lonels—Lieut.-Col. R. FE. T. Richardson, Be Lieut.-Col, 8. Landon, 
Bombay Infantry. To be Lientenant-C:lonel—Major C. W. Ifodson, Madras In- 
fantry.” To be Majors—Capt. D. L. Richardson, Bengal Infantry; Capt. J. W. 
Goad, Madras Artillery ; Capt. R. L. J. Ogilvie, Madras Infantry. 


Crate. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 14, 

Bankrupts.—Caxprpo pet, Necro and Joseru Kravsr, Cannon Street West, 
bead-merchants—Rouert Srmrson Prarres, Burnham Market, Norfolk, tailor— 
Samven Hii, Mecklenburg Square, surgeon—Gronrce Josrru Aswron and Joun 
Procrer, Mark Lane, merchants—Jonux Arcent, Fleet Street, vietualler—Tuomas 
Moorr Svrrn and Cuanrurs Lixnrorn, Peterborough, engineers—Samvuri 
sox, Southwark Bridge Road, hat-manufocturer 
Suffolk, corn-merchant—Tnomas Leaman Hest Leamas, Paignton, 
attorney—Joun Cony and Jonxy Proxies, Wakefield, contrs 
York, wine-merchant—AwNws Coorrr, Haslingden, domett-manufacturer, 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M*Doxary and Reussein, Glasgow— Brown, 
auctioneer. 























Dundee, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 17. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Vizzex Viescexr, Great St. Helens, City, printer— 
Josuva Suvekrorp, Studley Terrace, Larkhall Lane, builder, 

Bankrupts.—Jous Paumen, Worcester, hop-merehant—Cnar.es Jouxn Howrs, 
Uxbridge, hote l-keeper— Tomas Benrrt and Jostrn PeakMan, Birmingham, metal- 
dealers and refiners—Josern Mosrs, Houndsditelh, metal-dealer—Ansatom Wurre, 
Swathling, Southampton, vietualler—Joux M*‘Mitsax, Liverpool, victualler— 
Asranam Warpiewortn, Prestwich, Lancashire, dyer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Vinix, Aberdeen, baker—Gorpon, Glasgow, factor— 
Oxey, Duinfries, draper—Vierer, Glasgow, commission-agent— Lara, Dumbarton, 
one of the partners in the Western Bank of Scotland —hrarstey, Port Glasgow, 
Scotland, metal-dealer—Srenrvicr, Helensburgh, joiner—Gaanxerr, Airdrie, book- 
seller—Gittanprns, Elgin, innkeeper. 





Nicnon- | 
Wu14tAM Satmon, Rattlesden, | 
Devonshire, | 
ws—Writs Hoon, | 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 



















| Saturd. | Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs, | Friday. 

SperCentConsols ...ccsccecesseees| 97 97 7 97 97 97; 
Ditto for Account .. | (97, 7 97 97 vt 7 
ae ey Reduced ° mH shut — —_ -—— 
New 3 per Cents o< 7 ora shut 97 97 shu 
Long Annuities -+| Shut —j— = = — 
Annuities 1885 .. -| shat —_ {jo | = _— _ 
Tiank Stock, 11 per ie ‘} shut | — | — | — | — |] — 
India Stock, 10} per Cent |— a6 6h | 217 216 218 
Exchequer Bills, 2¢. per dic (— 3s.{|l C88 Ct | 36 7 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 .. | es 1003 — | —- 7 100) —_ 

12 — iH | 3 16 





India Bonds 4 per Cent.............. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 












































































Austrian ......cccececees Ct. SM | DEORE coccccccvcccceces 4ip.ct. —- 
Belgian . ‘ aha | — | Mexican 3=— aig 
Ditto .. = 7 | Peruvian ...... oe 91h 
Brazilian ....... 5 104 Portuguese 1853 of 46 
Kuenos Ayres ° t— 78 Russian ....... tb — nl 
Chilian ....... 6 — | 106 | Sardinian 5 = 93 
Danish .. it — —_— Spanish ........+.. t= 46 
WEEE anccossessocenseane 3— -_ Ditto New Deferred a 29 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — oop Ditte Passive ...cccccccccccseces li} 
Ditto .. — 0lg) | Turkish.... . At — 96. 
French — | =—— * Vemesmela.....ccrsscccess 5-— 393 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rartwass— Bankxs— 
Kristol and Exeter,........+++- | 91} Australasian ........5.e0see08 ee 91h 
Caledonian............. . B54 British North Ameri . 574 
Chester and Holyhead . . 35 | AY wcccccccccces —_— 
Eastern Counties....... ae 61h ee 30 
Edinburgh and Glasgow....... 644 Commercial of London ..... . 20. 
Glasgow and South-Western . . _ | Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd. 163 
Great Northern ..........+0065 1024 LONdOD 6.6.6 c cc eeceeeceeeenenee do 
Great South. and West. Ireland luz London and County -— 
Genes Wes. cncccceccccttbe } 5a | London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia) 21 
Lancashire and Yorkshire | 94} | London Joint Stock..........++ | 32 
Lancaster and Carlisle..........{ = | London and Westminster 46 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 1094 | National Rank .........++ a 
London and Blackwall ........ 6 National Provin ee “= 
London and North-We 905 New South Wal 4a 
London and South-Western,.../ 94) | Oriental .......0+ce0e -- 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln 35} | Provincial of Ireland - 
Midland . sarin 963 South Australia.. 33 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)) —— | Union of Australi: a7 
North British............ -| Bex da. Union of London. | a 
North-Eastern—Herwick. ° 93 Umllty....cccccccccsvcses _ 
North-Eastern—York ......... : = | Western Bank of London....,.. 32 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton a Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ...........+6+ [ —— | East and West India ........... 1m 
Scottish Midland,...... | 82 | London ......0000+ ee 106) 
South-Eastern and Dover 7! | St. Katherin os — 
Eastern of France. 30. ViCtOFIR wo cccccccccescccscces ee 101) 
it Indian .....++.+++ 106} | MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne —S | Australian Agricultural... | sh 
Grand Trunk of Canada 36 | Br h American Land.. oe -_- 
Great Indian Peninsular .....; 2 { Camada ....ccscesececees ae — 
Great Western of Canada .... 18% Crystal Palace ee MN 
Paris and Lyons .....+-+++++ a“ Electric Telegraph . o} 3 
Mines— General Steam..... ee 
Australian ......6+++ — National Discoun — 
Brazilian Imperial . -- London Discount . | 4 
Ditto &*. John del } j 108 Peninsular and Orienta as 
, 37 | Royal Mail Steam......... os 6l 
' 924 | South Australian ........ eeeeee 38} 
BULLION. Per oz. | ° ry = oe o Per ton. 
‘ «8 ‘opper, Hrit.Cakes £102 10 0... 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 615 0.. 710 0 
Mexican Dollars ...... -» © © © | Lead, British Pig ... 23 0 0., 2310 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 0} | Steel, Swedish Kheg.. 18 10 0.. 1910 @ 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 17. 



























. 8 ‘ s. * ’ * ‘ 
Wheat,R. 0. 42to44 Fine ...... 19 to 50 Pine...... 67to72 | Indian Corn. 34to 35 
Pime .. 200. 45-47 Foreign, R. 39—47 Peas, Hog... 38—40 Oats, Feed... 26—28 
Red, New. 40 —45 White F. 41 — 56 Maple .... 40—43 | Fine...., 3—31 
Fine ...... 43—45 Rye ........ 31—36 White .... 49-45 Poland . 7—29 
White Old 48—51 Barley...... 22—29 Blue ...... o— 0 Fine ..., 30—31 
Fine ...... 51—52 Malting .. 38—42 Beans, Ticks 38— 43 Potato.... 29—31 
New . 47-48 Malt, Ord... 60—66 Harrow... 43—49 Fine .... 32—33 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. { SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 
For the Week ending Sept. 11. Per Qr. ( ial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... 458. Id. | Rye «. 338. 9d.) Wheat.... ad. | Rye ..... 24, 
Barley ..... 2 2 Beans 6 9 Rarley 3 leans 6 
Oats .....5.25 7 Peas ....... “7 Oats... 4 Peas..... 3 
FLOUR | PROVISIONS. 
Town made ........+++ per sack 43s. to 46s.| Butter—Rest Fresh, 15s. 6d. per dor. 
Bccon”s .....ccrrsecesevesevese 3% OU 39 Carlow, 5i. 6s. to 5/. 12s. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 32 Racon, Irish .......++++ 
Norfolk and Stocktom ......++. 3 Cheese, Cheshire, 





Derby, pale ... 
—25 | Hams, York... 
Eggs, French, per 


+» per barr 





American .. 
B scccccccceccesess 


Tha. the 41D. loaf. | 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Carrte marker.” | Heras or Carrtr at tus 
« ‘ 












Newoate ano LeapBNRALL.* 
s. ‘ a s. a. d. CATTLA- MARKET 
Reef... 3 Oto3 CGtod O oon. 4 Otod StOS O Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 4—4 O0—4 4 .2.. 6 O—4 8—5 2/ Reasts.. 5,624 ..... 1,572 
Veal... 3 O—4 O-—4 4 - 4 0—4 6—410) Sheep..23,960. - 8,500 
Pork... 3 8=—4 4—5 0 40—44—410/ Calves... 160, 350 
Lamb. 4 O—4 8—5 O 2... 4 S—5 O— 5S 4! Pigs... 40..... 200 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pocke Os. to Os Down Tegs .....-.+55+ perlb. 15d.to 1644, 
Mid and East Kent o— Oo Half-bred Wethers “= Mj 
Sussex ditto........+++ o— 0 Leicester Fleeces .. ° —- @ 
o— 0 Combing Skins ...........++++ —- 


Farnham ditto 


Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
Wurrirecwaree 


HAY AND STRAW 


SMITHFIELD. Compratann. 





Hay, Good ....++.+. 70s. to SOs to 8 
Inferior ...... 6 — 70 60 — 75 
NOW cceceee 0 - 0 i) _ 0 
GROVE cccccecccccess 9” —110 loo Oo (107 
Wheat Straw ....... 28 =~ 33 seccccsecee 2 — SB 


GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

















Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. t+. 1d. to 2+. 3d Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s. 6d. 
Congou, he ......0045 1s—2? 0 Brandy, Best Brands..... 9 — 910 
Pckor, tlowery .......++ 3 0 —4 6 | Cotton. N. Orleans.perib. 6 5 — © 8} 

In bond—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib | Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 44 6 —45 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond)jewt. 74s. Od. to 90s. Od.) Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 © 
Good Ordinary 47s. 6d. to 508. 0d.| Tallow P. Y.C...percwt.51 0 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad 51s. Od. to TOs, Od TOWD 2. ..cecceeee ‘%2e-— e000 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 17s. Od. to 24s. Od.) Rape Oil, English refined 44 0 -- 46 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 278. 9) 4. j BrowD...... +++ 30-4 6 

West India Molasses .... 135. 6d. to 185. Od.) Linseed Oil... ....0-+00+ 330-00 

POTATOES | Cocoa-nut O ener 866 — WO O 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 0Os.to 0s.) Palm Oll........-...:0+-. 9 0 — 39 6 

Shaws. scoce © w= © Linseed Oil-cake, perton .210 0 — © © 
York Regents........ +. © — 0 | Coals, Hetton..........0017 9 — 0 0 
e— 0! Tees w.ccee ceeeee, 0 Om ODO 


Booteh 4p cseewen © tener 
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R, CHARLES KEAN’S farewell Sea- 

son as Manager of the ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEA- 

TRE will commence on Satunpay the 2d Ocrover next, and 
conclude on Sarurpay the 30th Jury. 


. Ww 
ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL.— 
POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William Street, Char- 
ing Cross.—TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS.—For One 
Month only, previous to Professor Frikell’s departure on a 
Provincial Tour. Every Evening at Fight. Saturday After 
noons, at ree. Private Boxes, One Guinea; Box Stalls, 
5s ; Orchestra Stalls, 3*.; Area, 2s.; Ampitheatre, 1s. 
Places may be secured at the Polygraphic Hall, and at Mr. 
Mircne..’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 

ry ‘ 
RYSTAL PALACE.—CERAMIC 
COURT. Under the direction of Thomas Battam, Esq. 
F.8.A.—The EXHIBITION of ENAMELS, PORCELALN, 
and POTTERY, now contains Examples from the Collections 
of her Majesty the Queen, the Duke of Devonshire, Earl 
Granville, General the Hon. E. Lygon, Baroness de Gold 

smidt, H. Danby Seymour, Esq. M.P.; PF. Ww. F 








Esq. ;, 8. Addington, Esq.: Dr. Si son, ¥. R.S.; J. 
Esq.; The Atheneum, Stoke upon-Trent ; Messrs. Ritter ner 
and Saxby, Messrs. Hewitt, Madame Temple, &c. &c. to- 
gether with choice examples of the Manufactures of Messrs. 
Minton, Copeland, Kerr and Burns, Ridgway and Co. Rose, 
Phi Nips, &c. &c. including the series of Ceramic Works 
executed for the Art-Union of London. 
7 x " r J vr 
HE SCHOOL OF ART. AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, and in the following Metropolitan 
Districts, will reopen for the Session of Five Months, on 
a, Ist Ocroser.* 
Spitaltields—Crispin Street. 
Finsbury—William Street, Wilmington Square. 
Hy St. Thomas Charterhouse, ‘Goswell Street. 
. Rotherhithe Grammar School, Deptford Road. 
. St. Martin's-in-the- Fields—Castle Street, Long Acre. 
6. Lambeth—St. Mary's, Princes Road. 
7. Hampstead—Dispe sary Building. 
8. St. George's in-the-East, Cannon Street Road. 

At South Kensington, 37, Gower Stree t, Bedford Square, 
Spitalfields, Finsbury, and Charterhouse, there are Female 
Classes. 
eau Prospectuses, Terms, &c., apply at the respective 

c 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 








ve 








i 
OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MIN ES, 
and of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 

Director—Sir Ropexicxk Imrey Murcurson, D.C.L. M.A. 
F.R.S. &c. 

During the Session 1858-'59, which will commence on the 
4th Ocronen, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given— 

1. CHEMISTRY. By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 

2. METALLURGY. By John Percy, M.D. F.R.S. 

3. NATURAL HISTORY. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

4. MINERALOGY. | By Warington A Smyth, M.A 

5. MINING. J a 

6. GEOLOGY. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R 

7. APPLIED MECHANICS. 

F. 


K.8. 

8 PHYSICS. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. F.R. 

— IN MECHANICAL DR: AWING. By Mr. 

inns. 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labo- 
ratories,) is 30/. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 
payments of 20/. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, (the 
laboratory of the School,) under the direction of Dr. Hof. 
mann, at a fee of 10. for the term of three months. The 
same fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under 
the direction of Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of 
lectures are issued at 1/., 1/. 10s., and 2/. each. Officers in the 
Queen's or the East India Company’s service, her Majesty's 
Consuls, acting mining agents and managers, may obtain 
tickets at reduced charges. 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others en 

in education, are also admitted to the lectures at re 
duced fees. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions and others have also been established 

For a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 

TRENHAM REEKS Registrar. 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on Ocroner 4th, 
with an epee ADDRESS by Mr. Coors, at 7 
o'clock LECTURES. 

Medicine—Dr. Burrows and Dr. Baly. 

Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 

Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skcey. 

Physiology and Morbid Anatomy—Mr. Paget. 
Chymistry—Dr. Frankland. 

Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Holden and Mr. 














avory. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1859, commencing May 1. 

Materia Medica—Dr, F. Farre. 

Botany—Dr. Kirkes. 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Black. 

Midwifery, &c.—Dr. West. 

Comparative Anatomy r. M‘Whinnie. 

Practical Chymistry—Dr. Frankland. 

Demonstrations of Operative Surgery—Mr. Holden and 








r. vory. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, 
and relief is afforded to more than 95,000 patients annually 
The in- patients are visited daily by the physicians and sur 
geons, and Clinical Lectures are delivered—on the Medi 
Cases, by Mr. Burrows and Dr. Farre; on the Sure 
Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lloyd, and My 
Skey; on Diseases of Women, by Dr. West. The out pa 
patients are attended daily by the Assistant-Physicians anit 
Assistant-Surgeons. 

COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT.—Students can resid¢ 
within the tal walls, subject to the rules of the colle 
giate system, established under the direction of the Trea 
surer and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. Some 
ofthe Teachers and other gentlemen connected with the 
Hospital also receive students to reside with them. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &.—At the end of the 
Winter Session, ex 

















inations will be held for two Schola 
ships of the value of 45/. for a year. The examination of 
the classes for prizes and certificates of merit will take place 
at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Pacer, 
Mr. Houpen, or any of the ¥ ical Surgical Officers or Lec- 
turers, or at the Anatomical Museum or L ibrary 


RUPTU RES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATE 
\ HITE’S Moc. MAIN LE VER TR USS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentiemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a stee! spring, so often hurtful in its 
eects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting pover is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sle A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to Bo oo t amt T 
- WH! ;, 228, GS. RNE 
LASTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE -CAPS, 
4 &c, for FARTCOSK VE d all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELI ING of the I SPRAINS, &. Ta 
are porous, light in text , and inexpensive, and are Price 
on like - + aaa stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 
JOUN wi HITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 







































| 
By Robert Willis, M.A 








RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEET- 
ING will be held at LEEDS,-commencing on Werpnespay, 
Serrempes , 1858, under the Presidency of Ricuanp Owen, 
M.D. D.C.L. V.P-R.S. 
The Reception Room will be in the TOWN-HALL. 
Notices of Communications intended to be read to the As- 
sociation, accompanied by a statement whether or not the 
Author will be present at the Meeting, may be addressed to 
John Phillips, M.A. L.L.D. F.R.S. Assistant General Secre-~ 
tary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; or to the Rev. Thomas 
Hincks, Thomas Wilson, Esq. and W. Sykes Ward, Esq. 
Local Secretaries, Leeds. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S. General Treasurer. 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 


+7 r hw . , 
I NDIA SERVICE COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS.—Young Gentlemen are prepared for 
idia Civil and Military Services under the Government 
of the Crown, by the Rev. Dr. EmMenron; with the assist- 
ance of Mr. J. H. Sroareten, Author of “ British India,’ 
“The British Officer,” &c.; and ot well-qualified Pro- 
Address the Rev. the Principal, Hanwell College, 
Middlesex 
TWIVUEPDCITY , y We 
NIVERSITY OF . ANDREWS. 
UNITED COLLEGE OF ST. SALVATOR AND 
tr. LEONARD. 
The Crasses in this College will open on Trvaspay, the 
ith of Novemuer, at oh k, when Principal Sir Davip 
an Intreductory Address 

















Snuwsren will delive 
sik DAVID Mit EWSTER, K.H. &e. Principal. 
Prorrssors 
BTR ic ccccccaccovessece J.C. Smwarer, M.A. Oxon. 
Assistant to W. Py eer, LL.D. 
GREEK......ccccccccccee W. Y. Seccar. M.A. Oxon. 
Assistant to A. ALexanper, LL.D. 
MATHEMATICS.......+ J. Coven Apams, M.A, Cantab. 


F.R.S 
LOGICAND RHETORIC W. Sravorne, M.A. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
and POLITICAL ECO- | J. F. Fenner, LL.D. 
ee 
EXPER IM E 
PHYSICS and AT 
RAI. PHILOSOPHY.. | 
CHEMISTRY. .....0000. M. Foster Hepp.e, M.D. 
Assistant to Arrutr Coxszte, 
F.R.SS.L. and 





. Fisewer, M.A. Cantab. 


HUMAN AND COMPA ® 
RATIVE ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY.. 

CIVIL HISTORY...... W. Macpvonatp, M.D. P.R.S.E. 

DIVINITY OF ST aS eee 
The Crasses willopen on Tuvaspay, the 18th of Novemprr 
The Very Key. —— Tuttoen, D.D. Principal. 


)E FSSORS. 


F. Day, M.D. F.R.S. 





PRINCIPAL and PRI. ) 
MARIUS PROPFES- ; Joun Terscocn, D.D 
SOR of DIVINITY... ! 

SECOND MASTER and ' 

PROFESSOR OF DI q Wirtian Brown, D.D. 


j Groner Betst, D.D 


A. FP. Mrremece, A.M 
ble number of Br 
) ched to both Colle 
tition ; Prizes are awarded in ¢ 
end of the Session 
Some of the Professors receive Students to reside with 
them, and the Secretaries can afford information regard- 
ing Board, Lodgings, or any matter connected with the 
Colleges 
W. F. IRELAND, Secretary to the United College. 
STUART GE ACE, Secretary to St. Mary's College. 
. AnpREws, 2d September 1558. 


Vor ‘THERN ASSURANCE COMPAN VY, 


1, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
Established in 1836. 
2 





ssanies, tenable for four 
, and are open to Compe 
ach of the Classes at the 




























CAVITAL, M. 
Amount of Invested Funds on 3st Jan. 1858, 
386,062/. 38. 5d. 
Directors. 


Chairman—The Richt Hon. Lord Ernest Braver, M.P. 
Director of the National Provincial Bank of England. 
Grorct G. ANpenson, Esq. of Messrs. G. and A. Anderson, 
33, Mark Lane 
Tuowas Newman Fararnarn, Esq. of Messrs 
Farquhar, and Leech, 65, Moorgate Street 
Drncan James Kay, Esq. of Messrs. Kay, 
37, Threadneedic Street 
Sir Cuarntes R. M‘Gaicor, 
James's Square 
Wittram Mitcer, Esq. of Messy 
Petersburg; 155, Piecadilly 
Wituiam Wesroanrn, Esq. of Messrs. Westgarth, Ross, and 
Co. Melbourne ; 20, Threadneedle Street 
Seeretary—A. P. Purvener. 
Sec: etary—Epw anp Focus. 


PROGRESS OF THE "COME ANY DURING THE 


Johnston, 
Finlay, and Co. 
Bart. 17, Charles Street, St. 


s. William Miller and Co. St. 











PAST THREE YEARS 
1856 1857 1858. 
sa , sa : 
FIRE PREMIUMS...77,550 19 9 
LIFE PREMIUMS.**62,1¢4 7 11 9 
FOREIGN INSURANCES 
Sri Al ANTAGES 

LIPE.—Ne nee allo l, without extra charge, in every 
part of the world distant more than 33 degrees from the 
Equator. 

FIRE.—The Directors, having had all the important 
places abroad prectically surveyed, are enabled to offer un- 
usual advantages as regards rates of Premium and Condi 
tions, anda Discount is allow ts and others 
effecting their own and correspor inces. 





RIZE MEDAL, P 
E TC ALFE, 
co.'S NE Ww 
TOOTH BRUSHES, Pe 
Improved Flesh ¢ 
Sponges; and ever 
fumery for the Ts 


AKTS EXHIBITION 1859. 

BINGLEY, AND 
rat TE RN and PENETRATING 
retr ¢ Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
irushes, ond » Smyrna 
nof Brush, ¢ and Per- 
th brushes search thoroughly 











between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose, M , and Co. are 
sole makers of t o i ad Camph Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Ta t in wir nan nd address) at 





s ! ated Alkaline 
and of the New Bouquets. Sol 
nd and thir 


ith-Powder, 
ablishment, 
| doors West 





2s. per box; 
1306 and 131, Oxford Street, sec 
from Holles Street, London 


] ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 

STE pon a Sorgen we and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assort isteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tro 1 me Tron Bed 
steads with Brass Mou umed; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Ser ; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufact d,in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods d Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
rnitures complete, as well as every descrip 


tion of Bedroom Furniture 
I] EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of (50 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by Ivar and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Fur » Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 





sal C2 
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TAU PHILIPPE.—PHILIPPE’s S 

vy) DENTIFRICE WATER cleans and whitens the teeth, 
braces the gums, sweetens the breath, prevents toothache, 
removes the odour of tobacco, and keeps the mouth in a 
fresh and healthy state. Price 2s. and 3s. per bottle. Sold 
by all perfumers and chemists. Wholesale Sage, Rimmel, 
veka Strand ; and Sanger, 50, Oxford Strect 


SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. R, 


4 —Thisis the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Baiepensacn. It is 
strongly rece mended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refresh qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157s, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 


nee 
| R. SMITH’S COMPOUN ‘D EXTRACT 
of SARSAPARILLA PILLS.—The most efficacious 
remedy for Ulcers, Scorbutic Spots, Rashes, by tie Erup- 
tions, Pimples and other Discases of the Skin, whether 
arising from a vitiated state of the blood or from other 
causes. Price 2s. 9d. and 10s. per box, one large equal to 
four small. Sole agent in England, Warts, Chemist, 3 
Gray's Place, Brompton ; and 198, High Holborn, London, 

















FOR YOUTH A NEW DEPARTMENT IS ASSIGNED. 


.ICOLL’S CAPE SUIT has been re- 
cently introduced by H. J. and D. Nicoll, and is 
in various materia All retain with customary 1 
an unusual degree of novelty, together with mode Y prices. 
The Havelock is an Overcoat particularly well adapted for 
Young Gentlemen. The Kilt and Highland Costume as worn 

by the Royal Princes may be had here complete 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Re- 

e Stre et, London. 


TICOLL’S PATE v TE ‘D "HIGHLAND 
CLOAK, will be found to afford great comfort, either 
for EXCURSIONS, or MORNING WEAR. It some- 
what resembles the old Spanish Roquelaire, but with a 
capucine hood ; it measures 16 yards round the outer edge, 
and falls in graceful folds from the shoulders to the feet; it 
is composed of the mixed neutral-colonred material used for 
Nicoll’s riding habits, at three cuineas, and is well adapted 
to repel dust or a shower of rain. The price is half-a- 
guinea less than the riding-habit. To obtain the latter, the 
body of a close-fitting dress should be forwarded; but the 
ighland Cloak can be at once sent to any part of the globe. 
le Attendants may be seen for Riding-Habits, and 
Pantalons des Dames. 
w ARW Ic K HOU SE, 142 and 144, Regent Street, London, 


GHOOTING, LOUNGING, OR TRA- 
VELLING.—At Messrs. Nicoll’s, ” asaments adapted 
for the above purposes may be viewed in great variety, 
each being suitable for what is required and very mo- 
te in cost For youth a new department is as- 
signed Nicoll’s cape suit has been recently intro- 
duced; with customary usefulness it combines an un- 
al degree of novelty. The Mavelock is an overcoat par 
ularly well adapted for young gentlemen. The Kilted 
Highland costume, as worn by the royal princes, may be had 
complete. For ladies Nicoll’s patented Highland Cloak will 
be found to afford great comfort, either for excursions 
or morning wear; it somewhat resembles the old Spanish 
Rog aire, with a capucine hood; it measures 16 yards 
round the outer edge, and falls in "graceful folds from the 
shoulders to the feet ; it is composed of the mixed neutral- 
coloured material used for Nicoll's Riding Habits at three 
well adapted to repel dust or a shower of rain 
The price is half a guinea less than the riding habit. To ob- 
tain the latter the bedy of a close-fitting dress should be 
forwarded, but the Highland Cloak can be at once sent to 
any part of the globe. Female attendants may be seen for 
riding habits and pantalons des dames, H. J. and D. NI- 
COLL, Merchant Tailors and Paletot Patentees. For Gen- 
tlemen, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street; for Ladjes 
or Youth, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Regent Street; and 
City House, 22, Cornhill, London. 





















































DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Apericnt Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Str 
and sold by all ecapes table chemists throug hout the Emy 


D PA “STARCH, 


















\LENFIE LD PATENT — 
USED IN THE ROVAL LAUNDRY. 

T ‘A LADIES are respectfully informed that this Stranct is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
and Her Masestry’s Lav npaess says, that 
although she has tried 
Wuarvwren, Rice, anp ormen Powper Srancues, 
she has found none of them eq . to the GLENFIELD 





which 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE FEVER USED. 
WHEN You ASK FoR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. Giascow anv Lonpon 


. ‘ - , , rw > ‘ 

YOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 

exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun, and Hes 

Particles of Dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR at 
cooling and refreshin ration for the Face and Skin, 
dispelling the Cloud of Languor and Relaxation, A . 
Heat and Irritability, and immediately affording t I 
ing sensation attending restored clasticity of the skin. 
Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes and discolouration 
eradicated by its application, and give place to a ck n 
healthy state of the skin. In cases of Sunburn or Stings of 
Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 1 € 
ds. 6d. and &s. 6d. peo ittle 

Cavtion.—The w s ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR ure 
on the wrapper, and their sicnature “ A. ROWLAND 
and SONS” in red ink. Sold at 20, Matton Garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers 


YERFECT DIGESTION, 
























sO UND 



















LUN and STRONG NERVES, restored to th 
most enfeebled, without medi-: inconvenience, or x 
pense, by DU BARRY'S delici i EVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost im ether remedies 
Cure No. 51,916—*' Fifty years’ indescribable agony from cys 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cou zh, constipation, flatulency 
spasms, sickness at the stoma and v have be 
r ved by Du rrv's excellent foou.— t ly, W 
th Ling, near Diss, Norfotk Cure No, 3903-—" Thirteet 
cen vears’ cough, indigestion, diarraa a, and gencral debility 





have been removed by Du Barry" : xl —James Porter, At 





St.P “ars’ dyspepsia, nerve 
ness, debili and nausea, have been 
effectually removed by Du Ba « Food.—Rev. John W. Fis 













vell, Kidlington Reetory, Norfolk In Canisters, IIb. 2 
2Ib. 4+. Gd ; Whs. 11s. ; 12d. 22 The 1 2ibs. carrioge free on 
receipt of post-office or harry Du Barry an 


and Co 
; at Abbis 


ent Street, London ; 
liy; also at 49 and 
echurch Strect ; : 
ford Street ; and through all Grocers 
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MUSICAL TUITION should consult the CA- 
TALOGUES issued by Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co. 
which are considered to be unparalleled whether a 
rpose of instruction or recreation. Supplic 
watts ond postage free. N.B. The Green Catalogues 
are especially re scommended to the profession. 
London : Ropertr Cocks and Co, New Burlington 
Street, W., Publishers to the Queen and the Empero: 


Napoleon ill. 


LL PERSONS ENGAGED IN | 
| 
| 








DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO | 
FIELD- MARSHAL H.R.H. the PRINCE CON- 
sORT 


Nearly ready, 8vo. 
N NAVAL WARFARE WITH 
QO STEAM. By General Sir Howann Doveras 
Bart. G.C.B. G.C.M.G. D.C.L. F.R.S. Author « 


“ Treatise on Naval Gunnery,” Xe. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Stree ™ 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND. 





LONDON, 


lap. I6mo. 5s, 


| aroaiaes* FOR MODE 2RN 





11, 
ANDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, | 
AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo,  6ys } 
mt. 
I ANDBOOK FOR DEVON and CORN- 
WALL, Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Iv. 
I ANDBOOK FOR KENT AND SUs- | 
SEX. Map. Post 8vo, (Just ready. 
[ ANDBOOK FOR SURREY, HANTS, | 
AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. Post 
8vo. (Just ready.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. | 
MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 


ON THE CONTINENT, &c. 


The following are Now Ready, 
ANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK.— 
English, French, German, and Italian. 3s. 6¢. 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GER- 
MANY.—HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and 
THE RHINE to SWITZERLAND. Maps. 10s, 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY. 
—THE TYROL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZ- | 
BURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, and THE DA- 
NUBE from ULM to the BLACK SEA. Maps. ls. 

HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.— 
THE ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT, Mapes. | 
9s. } 

HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.— Mi oR 
MANDY, BRITTANY, THE FRENCH — 
DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYREN 
Maps. 10s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN,—ANDALU- 
SIA, RONDA, GRENADA, CATALONIA, GAL- 
LICIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, &e. Maps. 
2 vols. 30s. 

HANDBOOK FOR 
BON, &e. Map. 9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.— 
SOUTH TUSCANY and the PAPAL STATES, 
Map. 7s. 

HANDBOOK 
ENVIRONS. 


HANDBOOK 


PORTUGAL,—LIS- | 


FOR ROME AND ITs | 


Maps and Plans, 7s. ! 


FOR NORTH ITALY.- 


SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, FPLORENCL, VE- 
NICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUC- 
CA, and TUSCANY is the VAL D’ARNO 
Maps. 12s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.- 
THE TWO SICILIPS, NAPLES, POMPEII, 


HERCULANEUM 


HANDBOOK OF 


VESUVIUS, &e. Maps. 16 


PAINTING. 


— THE 


ITALIAN SCIIOOLS W « 2vols. 30s 
HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT THE NILE, 
ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, riiEBES, an 
OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA, Map. Lis. 
HANDBOOK FOR GREECE, —THE 
IONIAN ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, and 


MACEDONIA. Maps. 15s. 


HANDBOOK FOR TURKEY. — CON- 
STANTINOPLE, and ASIA MINOR. Maps. ls. 

HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.—NOR- 
WAY AND SWEDEN. Maps. Lis 


HANDBOOK FOR RU SSIA, — FIN- 


LAND, &. Map. 


Joux M iy, Albemarle Street. 


vost free fo 


LIFE ; 


Just publist ed, price 1 


2's 13s ° 
YHE SCIENCE OF or How to 








Secure Moral and Physical i: “ppiness, W 
Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
Depression, resulting from Clk Study, Secentary 


Habits, Intemperance, 
By a Physician. 


High Living, or Dissipat 


| Crawford, A. 


! Wolfe, G. 65, 


} Wiedhofft, F. 


| Swall, J. 23, Cross Street, 


THE “SPECTATOR” may be obtained of any of the following Agents every 
Saturday Afternoon. Gentlemen wishing to subscribe permanently for the Spectator 
will, on reference to the following List of News Vendors, find an Agent in their own 


| neighbourhood, on whom they may depend 
Journal, 


for a regular and early delivery of that 


Or they may obtain it direct from the Publisher if preferred, by addressing 


a note to him at the office, 9, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


North. 
16, Church Street, Islington. 
Jun. 3, Low Street, Islington. 
Fawn, J. 30, Cross Street, Islington. 
Gibbs, J. W. 16, Southgate Terrace, Islington. 
Harrison, J. 4, Copenhagan Street West, Islington, 
Lioyd, W. 29, Winchester Street, Pentonville. 
M‘Danell, J. 1, Richmond Place, 
Miles, Thomas, 1, York Place, Islington Green. 
Miller, J. 4, Arthur Terrace, Caledonian Road. 
Viatt, Mrs, Mary A. 1, King Street, Islington. 
Albert Street, Pe ntonville. 


North-East. 
be Wellington Strect, Waterloo Town. 
. 186, Brie kL ane, Spitalfields, 


Cooper, Mrs. 


Chariton, T. 
Barker, “a 


Brand, J. 15, . harles Street, Mile End New Town. 

Bush, 6. 15, St. Matthew's Place, Buck Road, Kings- 
land. 

Curtis, A, 27, Union Street, Bishopsgate. 


Roberts, James, 195, High Street, Shoreditch. 
Smith, Brothers, 10, Kittlesford Place, Hackney Road. 
A.5, Kingsland Road. 


North: West. 
Bennett, R. 98, Charlton Street, Somers Town. 
Corns, 8. 64, William Street, Regent’s Park. 
Collins, E. 122, Upper Seymour Street, Euston Square. 
Corker, Charles, 48, Munster Street, Regent's Park. 
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most accurate information which has yet been laid be- 
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Book 
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insight searching, if not profound.” 
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PRESS. 
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«One of the best novels the season has yet furnish- 
ed, The interest begins with the very first chapter 
and is sustained to the last. There is a freshness and 
truth about the characters ‘th: at evince on the part of 
the author no ordinary powers, and, if we might ha- 
gard a conjecture, no unpractised hand.” 

Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


— Printed by Josern Crayton, of 265, Strand, in the 

County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joserm Ctay 
ron, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Josrrn Crarron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. - 
Satvurnpay, 1th Serremoen 18538 
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